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LIFE AND LETTERS 


F a man fail in his work, I reflected, taking the down- 

ward sweep of the Concourse, the fault should be 
looked for in himself, that is to say in his life which 
functions, like a defective machine capable of produc- 
ing only imperfect things. 

I could see, as I descended, vast cloud-banks thrown 
into stark, menacing relief by a persistent and angry 
blaze of sunset, crowding the horizon like battlements 
built one over the other against withering heights. It 
was their skill in populating these cloud-castles with 
gods, I mused, which caused the Greeks to forget how 
to people their own earthly dwellings—alas that so 
much of heaven could not be held with so little foothold 


on earth! 


HE advantage (for a nation) of being reared in a 

desert of cloudless skies being sufficiently apparent, 
it occurred to me what a place the Concourse is for walk- 
ing and for thinking. I imagined it as it must have 
been before its discovery by the pioneers of the Bronx— 
a lofty, uneven, natural road at the edge of a plateau, 
rising out of the North River to greet Washington 
Heights, serving only an occasional picnicking party 
and the desolate cottager who here and there still sur- 
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vives against the invasion of a northerly bound build- 
ing panic. 

I was passing down this way, several years ago, in 
the direction of the statue of the Lorelei when I stopped 
to make out a curious sound coming up from some dis- 
tance beneath the level of the Concourse. What I saw 
both stirred and fascinated me. In the brown moon- 
light, under a rude shed, a man like a tree was swing- 
ing a cowhide belt over the back of a stooping woman. 
There was not an outcry from her; I heard only the 
sound of leather on bone. It was horrible like all acts 
of justice. 

Fortunately my grandfather had settled the matter 
for me long before. In two sacred attitudes, he once 
said, a man should never be disturbed: at prayer and 
while beating his wife. 


AVING decided to observe the last stage of sunset 

from my library window, I turned about. Dark- 
ness was swiftly enveloping the entire landscape. The 
elevated station, suspended in mid-valley between the 
two heights, appeared dim and lonely. The trains 
passed at long intervals; their innumerable little lighted 
windows giving them the appearance of tropical snakes 
tumbling in manifold glistening rings through a skyless 
jungle. 

Between the railroad and my windows waste green 
fields are sinking into the perdition of night. Darkness 
softens and dampens them. Night swallows them en- 
tirely. My eyes, returning to the quieted elevated, re- 
call the time in the Leipzig Railways Station nineteen 
years ago when my mother, indicating the remote 
glassy roof over our heads, said: See how high this 
house is? In New York the smallest house is at least 
twice as tall, and the trains there travel on golden wires 
quivering miles in the air. 

Much gold has turned into iron since that time. 


S. R. 


A NEW UNNAMED WORK 


By JAMES JOYCE 
Second Instalment 


; OW, concerning the genesis of Harold or Hum- 

phrey Chimpden’s occupational agnomen and dis- 
carding once for all those theories from older sources 
which would link him back with such pivotal ancestors 
as the Glues, the Gravys the Northeasts, the Ankers and 
the Earwickers of Sidlesham in the hundred of man- 
hood or proclaim him offsprout of vikins who had found- 
ed wapentake and seddled hem in Herrick or Eric, the 
best authenticated version has it that it was this way. We 
are told how in the beginning it came to pass that like 
cabbaging Cincinnatus the grand old gardener was 
saving daylight one sultry sabbath afternoon in prefall 
paradise peace by following his plough for rootles in the 
rere garden of ye old marine hotel when royalty was 
announced by runner to have been pleased to have halted 
itself on the highroad along which a leisureloving dogfox 
had cast followed, also at walktaking pace, by a lady 
pack of cocker spaniels. Forgetful of all save his vassal’s 
plain fealty to the ethnarch Humphrey or Harold stayed 
not to yoke or saddle but stumbled out hotface as he 
was (his sweatful bandanna loose from his pocketcoat) 
hasting to the forecourts of his public in topee, surcingle, 
plus fours and bulldog boots ruddled with red marl, jing- 
ling his turnpike keys and bearing aloft amid the fixed 
pikes of the hunting party a high perch atop of which 
a flowerpot was fixed earthside up with care. On his 
majesty, who was, or often feigned to be, noticeably 
longsighted from green youth and had been meaning to 
inquire what, in effect, had caused you causeway to be 
thus potholed, asking substitutionally to be put wise as 
to whether paternoster and silver doctors were not now 
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more fancied bait for lobstertrapping honest blunt 
Haromphreyld answered in no uncertain tones very sim- 
ilarly with a fearless forehead: Naw, yer maggers, aw 
war jist a cotchin on thon bluggy earwuggers. Our 
sailor king, who was draining a gugglet of obvious water, 
upon this, ceasing to swallow, smiled most heartily be- 
neath his walrus moustaches and indulging that none 
too genial humour which William the Cook on the spindle 
side had inherited with the hereditary whitelock and 
some shortfingeredness from his great aunt Sophy, 
turned towards two of his retinne of gallow glasses, 
Michael, etheling lord of Leix in Offaly and the jubilee 
mayor of Drogheda, Elcok, (the two scatterguns being 
Michael M. Manning, protosyndic of Waterford and an 
Italian excellency named Ginbilei according to a later 
version cited by the learned scholarch Canavan of Can- 
makenoise) and remarked dilsydulsily: Holy bones, how 
our red brother of Pouringraina would audibly fume did 
he know that we have for trusty bailiwick a turnpiker 
who is by turns a pikebailer no seldom than an earwig- 
ger! Comes the question are these the facts as recorded 
in both or either of the collateral and rewpomurphye 
narratives. We shall perhaps not soon see. The great 
fact emerges that after that historic date all holographs 
so far exhumed initialled by Haromphrey bear the sigla 
H. C. E. and while he was only and long and always good 
dook Umphrey for the hungerlean spalpeens of Lucal- 
izod and Chimbers to his cronies it was equally certainly 
a pleasant turn of the populace which gave him as sense 
of those normative letters the nickname Here Comes 
Everybody. An imposing everbody he always indeed 
looked, constantly the same as and equal to himself and 
magnificiently well worthy of any and all such univer- 
salisation, every time he continually surveyed from good 
start to happy finish the truly catholic assemblage gath- 
ered together from their assbawlveldts and oxgangs un- 
animously to clapplaud Mr. W. W. Semperkelly’s immer- 
green tourers in the passion play of the millentury. A 
Royal Divorce with ambitions interval band selections 
from The Bo’ Girl and Theh Lily on all gala command 
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nights from his viceregal booth were, a veritable Napol- 
eon the Nth, this folksforefather all of the time sat hav- 
ing the entirety of his house about him, with the in- 
variable broadstretched kerchiefs cooling his whole neck, 
nape, and shoulderblades and in a wardrobepanelled tux- 
edo completely thrown back from a shirt well entitled 
a swallowall on every point far outstarching the launder- 
ed clawhammers and marbletopped highboys of the pit- 
stalls and early amphitheatre. A baser meaning has 
been read into these characters the literal sense of which 
decency can safely scarcely hint. It has been blurtingly 
bruited by certain wisecracks that he suffered from a 
vile disease. To such a suggestion the one selfrespecting 
answer is to affirm that there are certain statements 
which ought not to be, and one should like to be able to 
add, ought not to be allowed to be made. Nor have his 
detractors, who, an imperfectly warmblooded race, ap- 
parently conceive him as a great white caterpillar 
capable of any and every enormity in the calendar re- 
corded to the discredit of the Juke of Kellikek families, 
mended their case by insinuating that, alternatively, he 
lay at one time under the ludicrous imputation of annoy- 
ing Welsh fusiliers in the people’s park. To anyone who 
knew and loved the christlikeness of the big cleanminded 
H. C. Earwicker throughout his long existence the mere 
suggestion of him as a lostsleuth nosing for trouble in a 
boobytrap rings particularly preposterous. Truth 
compels one to add that there is said to have once been 
some case of the kind implicating, it is sometimes be- 
lieved, a quidam, about that time walking around Dublin 
with a bad record, who has remained completely anony- 
mous but (let us call his Abdullah Gamellaxarksky) 
was, it is stated, posted at Mallon’s, at the instance of 
Watch warriors of the vigilance committee, and years 
afterwards, writes one, even greater seemingly dropped 
dead whilst waiting for a chop somewheres near Hawkins 
street. Slander, let it lie its flattest, has never been able 
to convict that good and great and no ordinary Southron 
Earwicker, as a pious author calls him, of any graver 
impropriety than that, advanced by some woodward or 
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regarder, who did not dare deny that he had that day 
consumed the soul of the corn, of having behaved in an 
ungentlemanly manner opposite a pair of dainty maid- 
servants in the swoolth of the rushy hollow whither, or 
so the two gown and pinners pleaded, dame nature in all 
innocency had spontaneously and about the same hour 
of the eventide sent them both but whose published 
combinations of testimonies are, where not dubiously 
pure, visibly divergent on minor points touching the in- 
timate nature of this, a first offense in vert or vension 
which was admittedly an incautious but, at its wildest, a 
partial exposure with such attenuating circumstances 
(garthen gaddeth green where sokeman hrideth girling) 
as an abnormal Saint Swithin’s summer and a ripe oc- 
casion to provoke it. 


WHO WROTE “1601”? 


As we go to press, representatives of the estate of Samuel L. 
Clements ask us to refrain from attaching the name Mark 
Twain to ‘1601’, asserting that they know nothing about such a 
composition and that, it is a certainty, he did not write it. If 
Mark Twain did not write ‘1601’ we think it is time the author- 
ship of this work were established. In addition to whatever testi- 
mony may be found in this work itself, we offer the following 
from books and newspapers, items, it should be added, which, 
though they have been available to the public for many years 
it has not yet occurred to the Mark Twain estate to dispute. 


EXCERPT FROM “MARK TWAIN” A BIOGRAPHY BY 
ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE. 


2 ES his reading that year (1876) at the farm he gave 
more than customary attention to one of his favor- 
ite books, Pepys’ Diary, that captivating old record 
which no one can follow continuously without catching 
the infection of its manners and the desire of imitation. 
He had been reading diligently one day, when he deter- 
mined to try his hand on an imaginary record of conversa- 
tion and court manners of a bygone day, written in the 
phrase of the period. The result was ‘Fireside Conver- 
sation in the Time of Queen Elizabeth’ or, as he later 
called it, ‘1601.’ The conversation, recorded by a sup- 
posed Pepys of the period, was written with all the out- 
spoken frankness, coarseness and nakedness of that rank 
day, when fireside sociabilities were limited only by the 
range of loosened fancy, vocabulary, and physical per- 
formance, and not by any bounds of convention. Howells 
has spoken of Mark Twain’s ‘Elizabethan breadth of 
parlance,’ and how he, Howells, was always hiding away 
in discreet holes and corners the letters in which Cle- 
mens ‘has loosed his bold fancy to stoop on rank sugges- 
tion,’ he declares, ‘and I could not, after the first read- 
ing, quite bear to look at them.’ 

“In ‘1601’ Mark Twain outdid himself in the Eliza- 
bethan field. It was written as a letter to that robust 
divine, Rev. Joseph Twitchell, who had no special scru- 
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ples concerning Shakesperian parlance and customs. 
was spending a Sunday at Elmira. Gray said: ‘Print it, 
Mark, you have never done a greater piece of work than 
that.’ 

“John Hay, whom it also reached in due time, pro- 
nounced it a classic—a ‘most exquisite bit of old English 
morality.’ Hay surreptitiously permitted some proofs to 
be made of it, and it has been circulated privately, 
though sparingly, every since. At one time a special 
font of antique type was made for it and one hundred 
copies were taken on hand—made paper. They would 
easily bring a hundred dollars each today. 

1601’ is a genuine classic, as classics of that sort go. 
It is better than the gross obscenities of Rabelais, and 
perhaps, in some day to come, the taste that justified 
‘Gargantua’ and the ‘Decameron’ will give this literary 
refugee shelter and setting among the more conventional 
writings of Mark Twain. Human taste is a curious 
thing: delicacy is purely a matter of environment and 
point of view.” * 


A NEGATIVE ASSENT 


N early instance of the fine diplomacy which has 

made the name of John Hay known throughout the 
world has just come to light in Cleveland. He was on 
terms of intimate friendship with the late Alexander 
Gunn—prince of connoiseurs of literature and art—and 
had sent him for perusal the manuscript of a little 
sketch by Mark Twain, unknown to collectors—A con- 
versation as it was at the Social Fireside in the Time of 
the Tudors. This Mr. Hay described as ‘“‘a serious ef- 


*In a note book of a later period Clemens himself wrote: 

“It depends on who writes a thing whether it is coarse or not. I 
once wrote a conversation between Elizabeth, Shakespeare, Ben Jon- 
son, Beaumont, Sir W. Raleigh, Lord Bacon, Sir Nicholas Throck- 
morton, and a stupid o]d nobleman—this latter being cup-bearer to 
the queen and ostensible reporter of the talk. 

“There were four maids of honor present and a sweet girl two years 
younger than the boy Beaumont. I built a conversation which could 
have happened—TI used words such as were used at that time—1601. 
I sent it anonymously to a magazine, and how the editor abused it 
and the sender. But that man was a praiser of Rabelais, and had 
ey saying. ‘O that we had a Rabelais!’ I judged I could furnish 

m one,” 
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fort to bring back our literature and philosophy to the 
chaste and Elizabethan standard.” Mr. Gunn was pleased 
with the effort and wrote to Hay proposing to print a 
few copies for private circulation, to which he repiled: 


“My dear Gunn: I have your letter, and the 
proposition you make to pull a few proofs of the 
masterpiece is highly attractive and of course 
highly immoral. I cannot properly consent to 
it, and I am afraid the great man would think 
I was taking an unfair advantage of his con- 
fidence. Please send back the document as soon 
as you can, and if in spite of my prohibition, 
you take these proofs, save me one. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN HAy.” 


It is needless to say that with this hint the proofs 
were “‘pulled’”—one for Hay and one for Gunn. 


(The Saturday Evening Post, October 10, 1903.) 


66 1601 99 


or 


Conversation as it was at the Social Fireside in 
the time of the Tudors 


Epitors Note:—The three most expressive words in the English 
vocabulary of love (two nouns and one verb, presenting in in- 
stalments of four letters the complete paraphernalia of creation) 
> are so generally looked down on by respectable people, that your 
editor who loves his liberty almost as much as he loves his lite- 
rature, is compelled to leave a space wherever one of them occurs 
in this story. Let each reader insert the words in his own copy, I 
say, for if he cannot fill out these spaces, I swear to you he 
couldn't fill anything else. 


Mem :—The following is supposed to be an extract from the diary 
of the Pepys of that day, the same being cupbearer to Queen Eliza- 
beth. It is supposed that he is of noble and ancient lineage; that 
he despises these cannaile; that his soul consumes with wrath to 
see the queen stopping to talk to such; and that the old man feels 
his nobility defiled by contact with Shakespeare, etc., and yet he 
has got to stay there till Her Majesty chooses to dismiss him.) 


ESTERNIGHT took her Majestie, ye Queene, a fan- 
tasie such as she sometimes hath, and hadde to her 
closet certeain that do write playes, bookes & such like— 
these being my Lord Bacon, his worship, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Mr. Ben Jonson, & ye childe Francis Beaumont, 
which being but sixteen hath yet turned his hand to ye 
doing of the Latin masters into our English tongue with 
great discretion and much applause. Also came with 
those ye famous Shaxpur. A right strange mingling of 
mightie bloode with meane, ye more in especial since ye 
Queene’s Grace was present, as likewise these following, 
to wit: Ye Duchess of Bilgewater, twenty-two years of 
age; Ye Countess of Granby, thirty-six; her doter, ye 
Lady Helen; as also ye two maides of honor, to wit: 
Ye Lady Margery Bothby, sixty-five; ye Lady Alice Dil- 
bury, turned seventy, she being two yeares ye Queene’s 
Grace’s elder. 
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I, being Her Majestie’s cup-bearer, hadde no choice but 
to remain & behold rank forgot, & ye high hold con- 
verse with ye low as upon equal termes, & a great scan- 
dal did ye world heare thereof. 

In ye heate of ye talke, it befel that one did breake 
wynde, yielding an exceeding mightie and distressful 
stinke, whereat all did laffe full sore, and then: 

YE QUEENE: Verily, in mine eight and sixty yeares 
have I not heard the fellow to this fartte. Meseemeth by 
ye greate sound and clamour of it, it was male, yet ye 
bellie it did lurke behinde should now falle lene and flat 
against ye spine of him that hath been delivered of so 
stately & so vaste a bulke, whereas ye guts of them that 
doe quiff-splinters beare, stand comely, still & rounde. 
Prithee, let ye author confess ye offspring. Will my 
Lady Alice testify? 

LADY ALICE: Goode, your Grace, an’ I hadde roome 
for such a thundergust within mine ancient bowels, ’tis 
not in reason I could discharge the same and live to 
thank God for that he did chuse handmayd so humble 
to show his power. Nay, ’tis not I that have brought 
forth this rich o’ermastering fog, this fragrant gloom, 
so pray seek ye further. 

YE QUEENE: Mayhap ye Lady Margery hath done ye 
companye this favour? 

LADY MARGERY: So please you, Madame, my limbs 
are feeble with ye weight and drouthe of five and sixty 
winters, & it behooveth that I be tender with them. In 
ye goode providence of God, an’ hadde I contained this 
wonder forsooth would I have given ye whole evening 
of my sinking life to ye dribbling of it forthe with trem- 
bling and uneasy soul, not launced it sudden in its match- 
less might, taking my own life with violence, rending 
my weak frame like rotten rags. It was not I, your 
Majestie. 

YE QUEENE: In God’s name who hath favoured us? 
Hath it come to pass that a fartte shall fartte itself? 
Not such a one as this I trow. Young Master Beau- 
mont? But no, ’twould have wafted him to Heaven 
like downe of goose’s bodie. ’Twas not ye little Lady 
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Helen,—nay, ne’er blush, my child, thou’lt tickle thy 
tender with many a mousie squeak before thou 
learn’st to blow a hurricane. Was’t you, my learned 
and ingenious Jonson? 

JONSON: So felle a blast hath ne’er mine ears saluted, 
nor yet a stenche so all-pervading & immortal. ’Twas 
not a novice did it, good Your Majestie, but one of vete- 
ran experience—else had he failed of confidence. In 
sooth it was not I. 

YE QUEENE: My Lord Bacon? 

Lorp BACON: Not from my lene entrails hath this 
prodigie burst forth, so please Your Grace. Nau’t doth 
so befit ye greate as greate performance; and haply shall 
ye finde that ’tis not from mediocrity this miracle hath 
issued. 

(Though ye subject be but a fartte, yet will this tedi- 
ous sink of learning ponderously philosophize. Mean- 
time did ye foul and deadly stinke pervade all places to 
that degree, that never smelt I ye like, yet dared I not 
leave ye Presence, albeit I was like to suffocate.) 

YE QUEENE: What saith your worshipful Master 
Shaxpur ? 

SHAXPUR: In ye greate hands of God, I stande & so 
proclaim my innocence. Tho’ ye sinless hosts of Heaven 
hadde foretold ye coming of this moste disolating breath, 
proclaiming it a work of uninspired man; its quaking 
thunders, its firmament-clogging rottenness his own 
achievement in due course of nature, yet hadde I not 
believed it; but hadde said, “ye Pit itself hath furnished 
forth ye stinke and Heaven’s artillery hath shook ye 
globe in admiration of it.” 

(Then there was silence, & each did turne him toward 
ye worshipful Sir Walter Raleigh, that browned, embat- 
tled bloudy swash-buckler, who rousing up did smile and 
simpering say:) 

RALEIGH: Most Gracious Majestie. ’Twas I that did 
it; but, indeed, it was so poor and fragile a note com- 
pared with such as I am wont to furnish, that in sooth 
I was ashamed to call ye weakling mine in so august a 
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Presence. It was nothing—less than nothing—Madame. 
I did it but to clear my nether throat; but hadde I come 
prepared then hadde I delivered something worthie. 
Beare with me, please your Grace, till I can make 
amends. 

(Then delivered he himself of such a godless and 
rock-shivering blaste, that all were fain to stop their 
ears, and following it did come so dense and foul a 
stinke, that that which went before did seem a poor and 
trifling thing beside it. Then said he, feigning that he 
blushed and was confused, “I perceive that I am weake 
today & cannot justice doe unto my powers,” and sat 
him down as who should say,—“There’ it is not much; 
yet he that hath an to spare, let him follow that, 
an’ I think he can.” By God, and I were ye Queene, I 
would e’en tip this swaggering braggard out 0’ ye court 
& let him air his grandeurs and break his intolerable 
wynd before ye deaf & such as suffocation pleaseth.) 

Then fell they to talk about ye manners and customs 
of many peoples, and master Shaxpur spake of ye booke 
by Sir Michael Montaine, wherein was mention of ye 
custom of widows of Perigord, to wear upon ye head- 
dress, in sign of widowhood, a jewel in ye similitude of 
a man’s member wilted & limber, whereat ye Queene did 
laffe and say, widows in England doe wear prickers too, 
but ’twixt ye thyghs and not wilted either, till coition 
hath done that office for them. Master Shaxpur did 
also observe that the Sieur de Montaine hath also spoken 
of a certain Emperor of such mightie prowess that he 
did take ten in ye compass of a single night, 
the while his empress did entertain two & twenty 
lusty knights atween her sheets & yet was not satisfied ; 
whereat ye merrie Countess Granby saith, a ram is yet 
ye emperor’s superior, since he will top above a hun- 
dred ewes ’twixt sun & sun, & after, if he can have 
none more to shag, will masturbate until he hath 
enriched whole acres with hys seed. 

Then spake ye damned wind-mill, Sir Walter, of a 
people in ye uttermust parts of America, that copulate 
not until they be five and thirty years of age, ye woman 
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peing eight and twenty, and do it then but once in seven 
ears. 

YE QUEENE: How doth that like my little Lady He- 

len? Shall we send thee thither and preserve thy belly? 

LADY HELEN: Please your Highness’ Grave, mine 
olde nurse hath told me there bee more ways of serving 
God than by locking the thyghs together; yet I am ready 
to serve him in that way too, since your Highness’ 
Grace hath set ye example. 

YE QUEENE: God’s wounds, a good answer, childe. 

LaDy ALICE: Mayhap ’twill weaken when ye hair 
sprouts below ye naval. 

LaDy HELEN: Nay, it sprouted two yeares since; I 
can scarce more than cover it with my hand now. 

YE QUEENE: Heare ye that, my little Beaumont? 
Have you not a small bird about ye that stirs at hear- 
ing of so sweet a neste? 

BEAUMONT: ’Tis not insensible, moste illustrious 
Madame; but mousing owls and bats of low degree may 
not aspire to bliss so overwhelming and ecstatic as is 
found in the downy nestes of birdes of Paradise. 

YE QUEENE: By ye gullet of God, ’tis a neat turned 
compliment. With such a tongue as thyne, lad, thou’lt 
spread the ivory thyghs of many a willing maide in thy 
goode time, an’ thy be as handy as thy speech. 

(Then spake ye Queene of how she met old Rabelais 
when she was turned fifteen, & hee did tell her of a man 
his father knew that hadde a double paire of bollocks, 
whereon a controversy followed as concerning ye moste 
just way to spell ye word, ye controversy running high 
’twixt ye learned Bacon and ye ingenious Jonson, until 
at last ye old Lady Margery, wearying of it all, saith, 
“Gentles, what mattereth how ye spell ye word? I 
warrent ye when ye use your bollocks ye shall not think 
of it; and my Lady Granby, bee ye content, let ye spell- 
ing bee; ye shall enjoy ye beating of them on your but- 
tocks just ye same I trow. Before I hadde gained my 
fourteenth yeare, I hadde learned that them that would 


explore a , stopped not to consider ye spelling 
o’t.’”’) 
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Sir WALTER: In sooth, when a shift’s turned uppe, 
delay is meet for nought but dalliance. Boccaccio hath 
a story of a priest that did beguile a mayd into his cell, 
then knelt him in a corner for to pray for grace that 
he be rightly thankful for this tender the 
Lord hadde sent him, but the abbot spying through ye 
keyhole did see a tuft of brownish hair with fair white 
flesh about it, wherefore, when ye priest’s prayer was 
done his chance was gone, foresmuch as ye little mayd 
hadde but ye one and that was already occupied 
to her content. 

Then conversed they of religion & the mightie works 
ye olde dead Luther did doe by ye grace of God. Then 
next about poetry, & Master Shaxpur did read a part 
of his Kyng Henry IV, the which it seemed unto mee is 
not of the value of a arseful of ashes, yet they praised 
it bravely, one and all. 

The same did rede a portion of his Venus & Adonis to 
their prodigious admiration, whereas, I, being sleepy & 
fatigued withal, did deeme it but paltry stuffe & was 
ye more discomfitted in that ye bloudy buccanneer 
hadde got wynd again & did turn his mind to farting 
with such villain zeal that presently I was like to choke 
once more. God damm this wyndy ruffian & all his 
breede. I would that helle might get him. 

They talked about the wonderful defense which olde 
Nicholas Throgmorton did make for himself before ye 
judges in ye time of Mary, which was unlucky matter 
for to broach, since it fetched out ye Queene with a 
pity that he, having so much wit, had yet not enough to 
save his daughter’s sound for her marriage 
bedde, & ye Queens did give ye damned Sir Walter 
a look that made him wince—for she hath not yet forgot 
that he was her own lover in ye olden days. There was 
a silent uncomfortableness now, ’twas not a good turne 
for talke to take, since if ye Queene must find offense 
in a little harmless debauching when were stiffe 
& not loath to take the stiffness out of them, who 
of the company was sinless? Beholde, was not ye wife 
of Master Shaxpur four months gone with childe when 
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she stood uppe before ye altar? Was not her grace of 
Bilgewater rogered by four lords before she had a hus- 
band? Was not little Lady Helen born on her moth- 
er’s wedding day? & beholde, were not ye Lady Alice 
& Lady Margery there, mouthing religion, whores from 
the cradle? 

In time they came to discourse of Cervantes & of ye 
new painter Rubens, that is beginning to be heard of. 
Fine words and dainty wrought phrases from ye ladies 
now, one or two of them beeing in other days, pupils of 
that poore asse, Lillie, himselfe; & I remarked how that 
Jonson and Shaxpur did fidget to discharge some venom 
of sarcasm, yet dared they not in ye presence, ye 
Queene’s grace being ye very flower in ye Euphuists 
herself. But beholde, there bee they that, having a spe- 
cialtie admiring it in themselves, bee jealous when a 
neighbor doth essay it nor can abide it in them very 
long. Wherefore it was observed that ye Queene waxed 
uncontent; & in time a laboured grandiose speech out 
of ye mouthe of Lady Alice, who manifestly did 
mightylie pride herself thereon, did quite exhaust ye 
Queene’s endurance, who listened till ye gaudy speeche 
was done, then lifting up her brows & with vaste irony 
mincing, saith, “O Shitte!” whereat they all did laffe, but 
not ye Lady Alice that olde foole bitche. 

Now was Sir Walter minded of a tale he once did 
heare ye ingenious Margaret of Navarre relate about 
a mayd, which being like to suffer rape by an olde arch- 
bishop, did smartly contrive a device to save her 
& said to him: “First, my Lord, prithee take out thy 
toole & before me,” which doing, Lo! his mem- 
ber felle & would not rise again. 


A LEADER OF FASHION 


By THOMAS HARDY 


Never has she known 
The way a robin will skip and come, 
With an eye half bold, half timorsome, 
To the table’s edge for a breakfast crumb: 


Nor has she seen 
A streak of roseate gently drawn 
Across the east, that means the dawn, 
When, up and out, she foots it on: 


Nor has she heard 
The rustle of the sparrow’s tread 
To roost in roof-holes near her head 
When dusk bids her, too, seek her bed: 


Nor has she watched 
Amid a stormy eve’s turmoil 
The pipkin slowly come to boil, 
In readiness for one at toil: 


Nor has she hearkened 
Through the long night-time, lone and numb, 
For sounds of sent-for help to come 
Ere the swift-sinking life succumb: 


Nor has she ever 
Held the loved-lost one on her arm, 
Attired with care his straightened form, 
As if he were alive and warm: 


Yea, never has she 
Known, seen, heard, felt, such things as these, 
Haps of so many in their degrees 
Throughout their count of calvaries! 
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THE SADNESS AFTER 


By LovuIs ZUKOFSKY 


We were thy great lovers, Poseidon, 
We thy great lovers are dead; 

Hail us farewell—the pine-tree 

To thee sacred, the shut sleeping face. 


Hail us farewell, as you only, 

Powerful always, Poseidon, must hail, 
Your winds on the feet of us, blown ones, 
Pale ghosts seeking our verge. 
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TALES OF A CRUEL 
COUNTRY 


1. LUMPY 


By SAMUEL ROTH 


Moa dim green room, on a 
heap of soiled white sheets, 
a little brown woman lay 
writhing like a_ sick beetle. 
Someone had tacked a blanket 
over the window, though the 


combined steady shower of 
dusk and dust down the grey 
skylight made ae merciful 
screen. The woman uttered 
strange, significant, terrible 
moans, the _ several people 


about the bed turned their 
their faces aside, while the 
little man with the smooth 
shrewd face who several 
minutes before had come in 
with the black alligator bag 
was testing with his hands the 
resistance of the chandelier. 
“Good enough,’ he mused 
aloud, “but I’ll have to have 
strong sheets and a nurse.” 
The bedridden woman suddenly 
quieted down, the little man 
glided out promising to be 
back, and one by one the by- 
standers, lamely asking if 
there was not something they 
could do, drifted out through 
the shabbily curtained door- 
way. There is a limit even to 
neighborly curiosity. 


With the doctor when he 
returned came a big red- 
headed, white-aproned woman 
who spread out on the little 
bedroom table a white cloth 
which she carefully proceed- 
ed to tear into shreds. “Do you 


need me here?” huskily in- 
quired the man in _ shirt- 
sleeves. The doctor, in the act 


of prying about among the 
steel instruments in his bag, 
looked up sharply. “It makes 
no difference whether you’re 
here or not,” he said, “but I 
get paid in advance. Miss 
Stewart will take the money.” 
The man in shirt-sleeves trem- 
ulously counted out some bills 
into the lady’s hand, and re- 
mained standing dubiously in 
the center of the room. The 
wan brown face on the bed was 
drawn together like a child’s 
fist; when the thin pale mouth 
painfully opened to speak, it 
could only emit a _ whisper. 
“Go, Rueben, and wait with 
the children.” 

What happened in the dim 
green room during the next 
fifteen minutes is an Iliad re- 
quiring the collaboration of 
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several narrators to tell. For 
to Rueben, the children, and 
the relation in charge of the 
house, waiting trembling and 
luddled behind the door came 
only a confusion of cries and 
moans, hopeless and _ stifled. 
Only the dim green walls 
could have noted with any ac- 
curacy the faint quivering of 
dark limbs almost atrophied to 
pain by pain’s excesses. And 
there were the doctor and his 


nurse—though to them all 
this, an incident in a long, 
shabby routine, could only 


have been inexpressibly boring. 

The red-headed woman ap- 
peared first, carrying the black 
alligator bag. The little doctor 
followed in the brisk act of 
putting on his gloves. He 
looked but once at the waiting 
group—a dark, fierce, busi- 
ness-like look, and said: “Give 
her some air. And in washing 
the child try not to disturb her 
too much. It’s a boy.” 


E was washed, swaddled 

in some soft blankets, and 
deposited in his father’s huge 
lap. Fingering the soft wrap- 
pings, Rueben slowly looked 
down into the infant face— 
large, curiously shaped, and 
irritably white, like a giant 
mushroom, What entered 
Rueben’s eyes that moment 
might at first have been 
merely an expression of be- 
puzzlement, but it gradually 
intensified into a dark frown, 
and the child, as if recognizing 
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an enemy, began to cry lustily. 
‘the man withdrew his gaze, 
rose with sudden, unpremedit- 
ated determination, and gently 
but firmly replaced him at his 
mother’s side. 

“Don’t you like him, Rueb- 
en?” asked the feeble voice. 

Rueben made an incoherent 
reply and strode back to the 
kitchen table. Supper was 
being served by the distant 
relation, a bovine’ creature 
whose good nature had long 
ago expired under the neces- 
sity of bearing about such an 
enormous body on such ridicul- 
ously thin, spindly legs, but 
Rueben did not notice her. 
Rueben did not notice any- 
thing, and the frown on his 
face grew darker and darker 
as if some black tide beating 
about furiously in his brain 
was slowly seeping through his 
skin. 

“Is it perhaps the food that 
doesn’t agree with you?” testily 
inquired the relation. 

Rueben’s startled look re- 
directed her eyes to the plate. 
“Why, you’re not eating!” she 
exclaimed. 

The man uprose from the 
table, invisibly shaking the 
burden of the question from 
his shoulders. If it were pos- 
sible for a poor man to think 
as clearly as he feels he would 
have replied to her by way of 
explanation that one cannot 
eat and be eaten at the same 
time. 


TALES OF 


HE boy was named Abner. 

He grew large and extra- 
ordinarily lumpy, his flesh 
having the tendency to swell 
and harden in strange, uncom- 
fortable places: at the point 
of the chin, under the ears, 
over the eyes. When they first 
saw him, people drew back; 
afterwards they laughed. This 
having begun as far back as 
that first day when his own 
father lost his apetite looking 
at him, the boy grew to regard 
everyone and everything about 
him with hostile eyes. Having 
no other means of resistance 
he fought frequently with his 
fists—to his bitter bafflement. 
For those who were bigger than 
himself were stronger, the 
smaller ones usually were in- 
finitely more skillful, and the 
weaklings held out for him 
even greater terrors with their 
infinite capacity for bearing 
up under punishment. It was 
alright for Butch, almost twice 
his size and built like a bear, 
to lay him out on the pavement 
with a blow. If Micky, small 
but wiry, held him at bay the 
explanation was that Micky 
was naturally tough and had 
taken boxing lessons from a 
South American prizefighter. 
But what was to be done about 
little Pinky who, after stand- 
ing up under a bloody battery 
of fists, applied a white hand- 
kerchief to his nose and re- 
marked politely: “If you’re 
through with me I'll be getting 
back to my homework.” It was 
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the weaklings like Pinky who 
troubled Abner most. 


At the age when boys taste 
the first delights of long, 
creased trousers, Abner went 
about in a pair of bottle-green, 
baggy, snotty, bewrinkied 
knickers whose bottoms, in the 
last stage of decline, gave 
evidence of the shabby state 
of his underwear. Junkman 
was one of the named applied 
to him because of his attire by 
his teacher Miss Langsom who 
kept him for the third term 
in the six A grade only, Abner 
averred, to make of him a 
laughing-stock. Indeed, junk- 
man was the least of a long 
interesting list of names Miss 
Langsom had for him. She 
called him dumb-bell, rattle- 
snake, coward, gorilla, greaser, 
bully, shirker, liar, bruiser, 
bum, cheapjack, lazybones, 
fathead and tramp, and her 
fulminations against him in- 
creased with the flowering of 
time. 

Miss Langsom’s dominace 
over him, Abner explained to 
himself, was due to her super- 
ior position—another thing he 
could not hope to ever attain. 
Was there ont some slight con- 
cession of skill or luck that 
was his? Abner felt rage like 
acid eating into his bones. 


jy ae re paralyses while 
making the rounds of the 
east side took away Rueben’s 
two older daughters. In the 
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pangs of grief Rueben moan- 
ed: “If death had to come why 
did he take them!” 


Nothing happened to Abner 
and as he grew his awkward- 
ness developed with him, like 
a nemesis. “I must get him 
something to do or he'll go 
mad,” meditated Rueben. It 
was useless to urge study— 
Abner simply had no head for 
books. So he hired out his 
after school hours to the block 
coalman for a dollar a week 
payable every Friday after- 
noon, 


Abner went about the work 
with obvious distaste, and only 
when he was on the point of 
throwing it up did it occur to 
Rueben to hold out for him, 
as an inducement, the promise 
that he might keep back a 
quarter of his pay for himself. 
Instantly Abner’s world lit up 
as if by magic. The afternoons 
burned and blazed away under 
his tremendous’ enthusiasm, 
and the coalman observed with 
stupefaction sacks of coal and 
pails of ice hurried up two 
flights, three flights, four 
flights, five flights. As for the 
quarters, contrary to all ex- 
pectations, Abner saved them. 


Speculation as to what Ab- 
ner intended doing with the 
money he was saving was 
livened by the quantities of 
advice as to its disposal of- 
fered him freely from all sides. 
Sarah, his sister, suggested a 
suit of clothes, at least new 
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pants. Yakey, his _ brother, 
spoke highly in praise of 
skates. And his mother hinted 


occasionally of the value of 
shoes with the winter so near. 
Rueben stood aside glum and 
silent as if it were settled in 
his mind that nothing would 
come of it. 

One Friday afternoon Abner 
returned with the announce- 
ment that he and the coalman 
had settled—for good. Under 
his arm, it was noted, was a 
long brown bag. 


“And what’s that?” asked 
his mother. 
Abner flushed. “Something 


I bought with my money.” 

“A suit, maybe?” 

“You'll see in time,” he said 
abruptly and walked away. 

The whole family eyed the 
bag with puzzled suspicion. It 
might contain anything from a 
set of lottos to a suit of 
clothes, but all of Friday night 
and all of Saturday Abner 
kept sturdy watch over it. The 
Sabbath being finally at an 
end, Abner betook himself with 
his bag to the farthest corner 
of the kitchen where, slowly 
and reluctantly, he bared his 
precious secret. 

At the sight of what Abner 
drew forth from the brown 
bag Yakey went clattering 
hilariously into the — street, 
while Sarah, in her place at 
the table, just shrieked with 
laughter. 


It was a fiddle. 
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| came to light that Abner 

had long admired the in- 
strument in its place in a dis- 
play of drums, trombones, 
fifes, violins, horns, mouth 
organs and jewsharps in the 
window of a pawnbroker on 
Stanton Street, and he had 
warmed up to the coalman’s 
work only when the promise 
of a quarter a week opened up 
the possibility of his some day 
owning the fiddle. Had there 
been no fiddle there would 
have been precious little work 
done, and now that the fiddle 
was his, there was no time for 
work, for he had to learn how 
to play it, didn’t he? Back from 
school in the afternoon he flung 
his books into a corner and tak- 
ing up the fiddle affectionately 
began to strum on the strings, 
neglecting everything else— 
even to eat. 

“One can go out of mind lis- 
tening to it,’”? moaned the little 
brown woman. 


But his mother might moan, 
Sarah and Yakey scoff—it was 
nothing to Abner to whom the 
fiddle, in its career of abuse, 
was becoming something sacred. 
He kept close to it as much as 
possible, and would have taken 
it along to school if he did not 
stand in fear of a conspiracy 
of students several of whom at- 
tacking at one time might suc- 
ceed in ruining it. But nothing 
could keep him from it once he 
was in the house, and night 
after night he filled the dreary 
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kitchen with the wierd untune- 
ful sounds which his feelingless 
fingers wrested from the strings 
by violence. 

Complaints eame from almost 
all the neighbors and even from 
people whose windows opened 
out into the yard—some of them 
bakers who relied on the after- 
noon for whatever little sleep 
they could get. Rueben who 
listened to the protestations of 
the world with utter indiffer- 
ence alone made no attempt to 
interfere with Abner’s playing. 
He read his newspaper, drank 
his beer, and retired without a 
word. But it was him Abner 
feared most of all. The patience 
of his father was for him only 
the calm surface of a turbulent 
sea that would some day rise 
and inundate his days with dis- 
aster. 

One night, during a careless 
passage of his fingers, a string 
snapped. Abner stared at the 
instrument as if the most im- 
probable thing had occurred— 
amazed at the failure of so 
much tenderness. In his stupe- 
faction he was even oblivious to 
the derisive laughter of Sarah 
and Yakey who had been impa- 
tiently awaiting just such a ca- 
tastrophe. He was bowing over 
his fiddle, the blood humming 
in his ears, in search of the 
broken string when a huge 
hairy arm reached over his 
shoulder, he caught the gleam 
of black angry eyes, and in a 
moment the instrument was 
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snatched out of his hands and 
smashed into splinters over 
Rueben’s knee. The following 
morning he searched vainly for 
the fragments in the yard 
which, alas, had been swept an 
hour earlier. 


ORKING papers having 

been obtained for him, Ab- 
ner was precipitated into an 
odd series of jobs which were 
either too light for him or too 
heavy. What, for instance, 
could the bulk of Abner accom- 
plish behind the counter of a 
drug store? Certainly he 
couldn’t be relied on to mix 
things—not even as simple a 
formula as magnesia. After 
running errands, more or less 
accurately attending to the 
stamp box, and sweeping the 
floor, his usefulness came to an 
abrupt end. 

“He needs something to oc- 
cupy his muscles,” it was sug- 
gested, so Abner was put to 
kneading dough in a bakery. 
His job was to plough a wheel 
through a great vat of flour 
and yeast which he silently and 
uncomplainingly did till one af- 
ternoon he dropped to the floor 
unconscious in a bath of sweat. 
Through the intercession of a 
relative he was transferred to 
a smoking pipe factory where 
Abner had only to apply the 
stem to the knife which pierced 
it. A tolerant foreman made it 
possible for Abner to learn to 
do the work with a certain 
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amount of skill, and even to like 
it in spite of the insistent smell 
of burning rubber that per- 
meated the atmosphere. He had 
been advanced from seven to 
nine dollars a week when the 
factory’s work having been di- 
minished by the loss of impor- 
tant contracts he was among 
several laborers laid off. 
Rueben now had, so to say, a 
trade. He went from one smok- 
ing pipe factory to another till 
vne superintendent, being told 
that he was experienced, start- 
ed him at twelve dellars a week. 
There was jubilation at home. 
Rueben looked puzzled, and the 
brown little woman actually 
smiled—something might really 
come of this hulk of a son of 
hers, But the new foreman, a 
little red-bearded Galician Jew, 
got into the habit of bruising 
Abner with whatever he hap- 
pened to have in his hands 
when he passed by him. Abner 
determined to last at least till 
Saturday—once to bring hap- 
piness to the little brown wom- 
an by displaying a pay enve- 
lope of twelve dollars. Why his 
younger brother Yakey was 
earning fifteen dollars a week 
steadily. But Saturday morning 
the little Galician brushed the 
corner of a boxful of pipes 
against Abner’s cheek thereby 
causing a trickle of blood to rise 
quickly and flow down to his 
mouth. It was a small, negli- 
gible cut, but the sight of his 
own blood spilt broke Abner’s 
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restraint. A moment later the 
little Galician went down with 
a fearful cry under the box 
which two great blood stained 
arms swung over his head and 
shoulders. In the tumult Abner 
escaped—without his pay enve- 
lope. Shortly afterwards the 
little brown woman died. 


UEBEN remarried. Sarah 

first, and afterwards Yakey 
too, passed into homes of their 
own. Rueben begot more chil- 
dren with Estherki his second 
wife, a plaintive, goodnatured 
little woman, meaning no harm, 
but Abner was in the way, no 
doubt of it. For he did no work, 
ate prodigiously, and at best 
provided only a rugged inter- 
lude in the mild shifting of 
landscapes on Pitt Street. His 
habit of attire had altered only 
in certain quaint details, but 
generally it was to the same 
ragged, shabby, dilapitated ef- 
fect. 

Rueben made several heroic 
efforts to get rid of Abner, once 
even going to the extremity of 
driving him out of the house. 
Several days having passed 
without a sign of him, Rueben 
began to feel at ease, but one 
evening Estherki, looking pale 
and scared, met him at the 
door, and Rueben understood. 
He sought him out on the bed 
in the dim green room and 
would have sent him scurrying 
again but for the intervention 
of Estherki. “Don’t you see that 
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he’s all in a heap?” she plead- 
ed. “I can swear he hasn’t eaten 
since leaving the house.” The 
pity of Estherki pierced Rue- 
ben’s heart. He went out with- 
out even stirring him. When he 
finally did get rid of Abner it 
was only by the most drastic 
measure imaginable—he mar- 
ried him off. 

That very Friday night, in 
the synagogue, the idea for his 
final release from Abner came 
to Rueben. The block coalman 
had recently died, and they 
were discussing the widow and 
an unmarried daughter of thir- 
ty-one neither of whom knew 
what to make of a business 
whose main asset was the abil- 
ity to lug ice and coal into peo- 
ple’s homes. Rueben suggested 
that for a half interest in the 
cellar Abner would not only 
work it but he might be per- 
suaded to marry the girl too. 
In favor of the suggestion was 
the memory of Abner’s work 
during those marvellous pre- 
fiddle days. Against it was— 
everything else. After consider- 
able reluctance, misgiving and 
holding back, however, Abner 
found himself in command of 
a bed and a hole in the ground. 


APL is, unfortunately, a 
distinct difference between 
working for a fiddle and work- 
ing for a wife, the difference 
being chiefly one of enthusiasm. 
As if half neglecting half his 
customers were not sufficient, 
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Abner failed to collect stead- 
ily from the other half, or, as 
his wife Jenny put it, he col- 
lected but not in money. There 
were, she averred, at least a 
dozen women on the block who 
received from Abner deliveries 
of coal and ice, entertained him 
at their homes for hours, but 
did not pay him. Once, when 
Jenny’s protestations bordered 
scandal, Rueben sought out his 
son in the dark recesses of his 
coal cellar. 

“J hear,” began Rueben, 
“that you’re letting the business 
run down.” 

“It’s a rotten business any- 
way,” growled Abner busying 
himself with a hillock of coal in 
a remote corner. 

“Ts that why you give away 
coal and ice for nothing?” 

Abner did not reply, but 
heaved his shovelfuls rapidly. 
There was a pause. 

“Neglect of business I ex- 
pected of you,” resumed Rue- 
ben. “But wantonness”... 

Something in Abner’s corner 
fell with a crash and Rueben 
perceived the glare of white 
eyes. He rose and paused only 
when he had reached the steps 
leading to the street. “Remem- 
ber at least,” he called back, 
“that you’re about to become a 
father,” and went off. 


There was no change in Ab- 
ner’s conduct, and an accumu- 
lation of unpaid bills having 
completely cut off his credit, 
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the hole in the ground was de- 
finitely closed. At about the 
same time Jenny made him the 
father of twins. 


2 Rae quest for work had not 
improved with the passing 
of time. For Abner, indeed, it 
had become infinitely more dif- 
ficult. He was already past 
thirty, a full grown violently 
awkward man, and certain oc- 
cupations of a more procurable 
nature were definitely out of 
question for him. How, for in- 
stance, could a man of imposing 
bulk apply for a shipping clerk’s 
job? Or would it look well for 
the father of twins to run er- 
rands? 

In Jenny, moreover, Abner 
had a much more exacting task- 
master than his father had ever 
been. From morning to night, 
with a twin howling from each 
arm, she maintained lucid, 
forceful discourse with him. 
Jenny possessed no ordinary 
powers of speech and she punc- 
tuated her advice to him with 
names beside which the memory 
of Miss Langsom’s inventions 
paled. She ceaselessly remind- 
ed him of his laziness, the wan- 
ton neglect which had ruined a 
thriving business and snatched 
the bread out of the mouth of 
a widow, refused to cook for 
him, and at night crossed her 
thighs and turned her back to 
him. Abner’s prospects nar- 
rowed, so did his eyes. 
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eo an ad one day 
brought him to the water- 
front where, against the glam- 
orous background of winged 
bridges and ship-swelling tides 
men like himself handled enor- 
mous packing cases in the busi- 
ness of loading and unloading 
ships. He wondered whether 
he could get the work without 
first considering whether or 
not he wanted to do it, and be- 
fore he realized what had hap- 
pened he was lowering his 
shoulder under a case of glass 
that had been swung unto him 
with force sufficient to take 
his breath away. All morning 
he shuffled about dubiously un- 
der the burdens imposed on him, 
and it was not till the lunch 
hour released him that he had 
time to think things over. He 
would finish the day at any 
rate, he decided. 

Next morning Jenny was 
dragging him out of bed. 

He looked at her, blinking. 
“Wh-what’s the matter?” he 
asked. 

“Aren’t you going to work?” 
she demanded. 

He stared at her as if he 
couldn’t believe his ears. For 
more than an hour last night 
he had told her of the work, 
how impossible it was. Didn’t 
she understand that he had 
thrown it up? 

“Never mind that,’ Jenny 
cried, stamping her foot. “The 
docks are full of work for the 
likes of you.” 
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He went. Work along the 
shore was easy to get. Within 
an hour he was on another job. 
The foreman only glanced at 
his enormous shoulders. The 
men in his gang did likewise, 
and whenever there was any- 
thing particularly heavy they 
stood aside for him. Abner felt 
his knees quivering, but he bore 
in silent anguish whatever was 
put on him. How could he ex- 
plain to those fellows that, in 
spite of appearances, he was 
probably weaker than any of 
them? 

At the end of his second week 
he shoved his pay envelope into 
his trouser pocket and stagger- 
ed to one of the pier slips over- 
looking the currentless green- 
brimming tide. His bones ached, 
every one of his toes burned as 
if it had been set on fire, and 
his knee caps felt as if they 
had been turned askew. Stand- 
ing there he was suddenly seiz- 
ed by a violent feeling of revul- 
sion and, heaving a mouthful of 
saliva into the East River, 
walked quickly away. 


HE painfully passing years 

developed one comfort for 
Abner. The twins, both boys, 
were growing up, and Abner 
nourished a singular propensity 
for playing with them. To get 
them toys he would, clumsy as 
he was, rifle Jenny’s apron- 
pockets of odd pennies. The toys 
were as much for himself as for 
them, for he not only directed 
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their games, he shared them 
fully. Beginning by his fling- 
ing them each over a shoulder, 
the play would become so hila- 
rious that the whole tenement 
rang with it. 

At first Jenny did not mind 
it much, for neither pleading 
nor storming would get him 
back to the docks, or for that 
matter, to any other kind of 
work, and by engaging the 
twins in play he at least took 
them off her already overbur- 
dened mind. But one after- 
noon, noticing the enthusiasm 
with which he tumbled them 
about the house, a light of un- 
derstanding entered Jenny’s 
eyes. He was using the chil- 
dren as a blind so as to make 
it possible for him to stay home. 

In a moment she was glower- 
ing over them. When Jenny’s 
tongue let loose the fearful 
shafts of her rage the neigh- 
bors noted that she was cursing 
again, but really she was only 
speaking her heart. In the 
midst of a stream of persiflage 
peculiar to able bodied house- 
wives Abner made the mistake 
of getting up from the floor. 
He did this slowly, hesitantly, 
respectfully, much as a private 
rises at the approach of an of- 
ficer. But Jenny mistaking his 
move for one of defiance 
brought her upraised hand to 
bear violently against his cheek. 

The sound startled the chil- 
dren who looked up frightened 
and began to cry. Abner looked 
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down into their little dirty 
seared faces, glanced meekly at 
the threatening form of Jen- 
ny, and feeling overwhelmingly 
ashamed and humiliated in the 
presence of the children reach- 
ed out for his cap and left the 
house. 


E sat nursing his humilia- 

tion on a park bench in 
Union Square, with dry leaves 
fluttering about his feet and in- 
to his lap, when a voice near 
him called: “I say, Lumpy.” 

It was a strange voice, one 
he had at least never heard be- 
fore, but to Abner it seemed 
to come out of the depth of the 
chaos about him. Of all the 
names he had been called (and 
there were so many of them!) 
this one came to him with the 
sudden illuminativeness of re- 
velation. 

He turned his head slowly 
to encounter the gaze of one of 
the ragged gentry who season- 
ally favor the square with their 
cheerful, speculative presence. 
“T beg pardon,” said the voice, 
“but I took you for an old part- 
ner of mine.” 

“It’s alright,” said Abner. 

“Squiggs is my name,” ex- 
plained the frayed stranger. 
“There’s a box car passing up 
the Hudson. It can be jumped 
at ninety-second street. Goes as 
far as Detroit. I’d like it better 
if there was someone with me.” 

“Do you live in Detroit?” in- 
quired Abner. 
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“Hell, no.” 

“Then why do you want to 
go there?” 

“Who said anything about 
going to Detroit. I said the 
train goes there, but I’ll be 


lucky if I’m not kicked off by 
the time it’s gone half of the 
way.” 

“Where do you go?” asked 
Abner. 

The man who called himself 
Squiggs shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “Anywhere so long as it’s 
the country where one doesn’t 
have to beg food because the 
farmers are so scared at the 
sight of you that they’re glad 
to give anything to see you go.” 

“Don’t—don’t you work?” 
asked Abner. 

“At the worst you have to 
split some kindling, but I do 
that only for widders. Get me? 


But it’s the devil traveling 
alone.” 
Abner was thoughtful a 


moment, then he said: “I think 
I’d like to go with you.” 


E tumble out of world into 

world through a maze of 
box cars, flash lights, broad blue 
backs, night sticks, police sta- 
tions, cold cells with squeaking 
mice running through them, 
back fences, wood-piles, back 
doors, axes, railroad tracks, red 
lanterns, cabooses, cabbage- 
patches, smelly shoes, deep 
shades of oak, and finally, 
where time takes breath, a 
patch of green on the bank of 
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a river in the heart of Penn- 
sylvania. The dank smell of 
burnt wood from a fire over 
which some rough cooking had 
been done tinged the air. A haze 
crept up on the current of the 
river and obliterated the land- 
scape. 

One of the gang began tink- 
ling on a violin, and Abner who 
had dozed away slowly raised 
his head. He listened raptur- 
ously, though the fingers which 


strummed the chords were 
awkward and untutored. But 
this meant nothing to Abner 


who was listening to this violin 
but to another tune. He could 
still remember. Through the 
multitude of his wanderings 
occasional glimpses of Jenny, 
the twins, his father, and dear- 
est of all the little brown 
woman whom he had _ seen 
boxed up and lowered into a 
yellow hole in the ground, flar- 
ed up in his mind though of 
late they had become more and 
more occasional and faint out 
of all reality. 

Abner’s tremendous _ intent- 
ness was suddenly broken by 
the snapping of a string. There 
was a gruff exclamation and 
the tinkling ceased. 

Unseen, Abner crept on his 
hands and knees towards the 
player. “Hey, Plimp.” 

“That you, Lumpy?” 

“Let me fix the thing, will 
you?” he pleaded. 

Plink rubbed his eyes. “Sure- 
thing,” he said. “But I didn’t 
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know you were in the musical 
line.” 

In the general laughter of 
tramps Abner bent feverishly 
over the instrument. The mist 
blurred everything and went 
to his eyes. The harder he tried 
to see the deeper did the cruel 
fingers of the mist dig into his 
eyes. At last he found it. He 
was bearing it carefully, tre- 
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mulously to the place where it 
had snapped when it seemed to 
him that a great hairy arm 
reached over his shoulder and 
clutched it. There was a ter- 
rifiec crashing in his ears. 

A little later the rising of 
the mist revealed him sprawled 
out unconscious over the in- 
strument, his chin covered with 
a soft green slime. 
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(ime: somewhat after six o’clock in the evening. The Cathe- 
dral church. All the lamps and lights are burning. The holy 
gates before of the altar are open. Two choirs—that of the 
Archbishop and that of the cathedral—are engaged. ‘The church 
is packed with people. It is close and stifling. A marriage cere- 
mony is taking place. Mr. Sobinin is being married to Mme. 
Olenin. Sobinin’s best men are Kotelnikov and Volguin; Mme. 
Olenin’s are her brother, a student, and the Crown Prosecutor. 
The local intelligentisia in attendance. Smart dresses. The 
officiating clergy are: Father Ivan, in a faded surplice; Father 
Nicolay, young and shaggy; Father Alexey, in dark coloured 
glasses; behind them, to the right of Father Ivan, wavers the 
tall, thin deacon with a book in his hands. Among the crowd is 
the local theatrical company headed by Mr. Matveyev.) 


FATHER IVAN. (reading) : Remember, O God, also their 
parents who have brought them up: for the bless- 
ings of parents establish the foundations of houses. 
Remember, O Lord, Thy servants the paranymphs, 
who have come together here to this joy. Remem- 
ber, O Lord our God, Thy servant Peter and Thy 
handmaid Vera, and bless them. Grant unto them 
fruit of the womb, good offspring, and concord in 
sould and body; exalt them as the cedars of Leba- 
non, as a fruitful vine. Vouchsafe to them abun- 
dance that having all sufficiency they may excel in 
every good work and in everything well-pleasing 
unto Thee; that they may see their sons’ sons, as 
young olive plants round about their table; and that 
having been well-deserving in Thy sight, they may 
shine as the stars in heaven, in Thee our Lord. To 
Thee be all glory, might, honour, and worship, now 
and for ever, world without end. 


THE ARCHBISHOP’S CHOIR: (singing) : Amen! 


PATRONIKOV: It is stuffy! What’s the order you wear 
round your neck, Monsieur Sonnenstein? 


SONNENSTEIN: Belgian. Why are there so many people 
here? Who has let them in? Ugh! Russian vapour 
baths! 


PATRONIKOV: It’s the scoundrelly police. 
THE DEACON: Let us supplicate the Lord! 
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THE CATHEDRAL CHOIR (singing): Lord have mercy! 


FATHER NICOLAY (reading): O holy God, who didst 
form man out of earth and of his rib didst raise up 
woman and join her to him as a helpmeet, for so it 
pleased Thy Majesty that man should not be alone 
upon the earth, do Thou Thyself now, O Lord, send 
forth Thy hand from Thy holy dwelling place and 
join together Thy servant Peter to Thy handmaid 
Vera, for by Thee woman is joined unto man. Con- 
join them in the same mind, tie them in one flesh, 
grant them the fruit of the womb, and the joy of 
good children. For Thine is the might, and Thine 
is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost, now and for ever, 
world without end. 


THE CATHEDRAL CHOIR (singing) : Amen! 


THE YOUNG LADY (to Sonnenstein): The crowns will 
presently be put on the heads of the bride and of 
the bridegroom. Look, look! 


FATHER IVAN (taking the crown from the altar and 
turning his face to Mr. Sobinin): The servant of 
God, Peter, is betrothed to the handmaid of God, 
Vera, in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. (He hands over the 
crown to Kotelnikov.) 


IN THE CROWD: The best man is just as tall as the bride- 
groom. He’s not interesting. Who’s he? 
—It is Kotelnikov. The other best man, the officer, 
is also quite uninteresting. 
—Gentlemen, let the lady pass, please! 
—I am afraid, madam, you won’t be able to get 
through! 


FATHER IVAN (turns to Mme. Olenin): The handmaid 
of God, Vera, is betrothed to the servant of God, 
Peter, in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
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and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. (He hands the crown 
to the Student.) 


KOTELNIKOV: The crowns are heavy. My hand feels 
numb. 


VOLGUIN: It’s all right; I’ll take my turn presently. Who 
smells here of patchouli scent, I should like to know! 


THE CROWN PROSECUTOR: It is Kotelnikov. 
KOTELNIKOV: You lie. 
VOLGUIN: Sh-h-h! 


FATHER IVAN: O, Lord our God, with glory and honour 
crown them! O, Lord our God, with glory and 
honour crown them! O, Lord our God, with glory 
and honour crown them! 


MME. KOKOSHKIN (to her husband): How very lovely 
Vera looks now! Ido admire her. And she isn’t 
at all nervous. 


Mr. KOKOSHKIN: She’s used to it. She’s going through 
it for the second time! 


MME. KOKOSHKIN: Yes, just so. (Sighing.) From all 
my heart I wish her joy!... She has a kind heart. 


THE ACOLYTE (coming into the middle of the church): 
Thou didst set upon their heads crowns of precious 
stones. Life they asked of Thee, and Thou gavest 
it to them. 


THE ARCHBISHOP’S CHOIR (singing): Thou didst set 
upon their heads... 


PATROVNIKOV: I wish I could smoke now. 
THE ACOLYTE: The words of Paul the Apostle. 
THE DEACON: Let us hear the words! 


THE ACOLYTE (in a drawling octave): Brethren, giving 
thanks always for all things unto God and the 
Father in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ; sub- 
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mitting yourselves one to another in the fear of 
God. Wives, submit yourself unto your own hus- 
bands, as unto the Lord. For the husband is the 
head of the wife, even as Christ is the head of the 
church: and he is the saviour of the body. There- 
fore as the church is subject unto Christ, so let the 
wives be to their own husbands in everything... 


SOBININ (to Kotelnikov): You are crushing my head 
with the crown. 


KOTELNIKOV: No, I’m not. I’m holding the crown seven 
inches above your head. 


SOBININ: I tell you, you’re crushing my head. 


THE ACOLYTE: Husbands, love your wives, even as Christ 
also loved the church, and gave Himself for it; that 
He might sanctify and cleanse it with the washing 
of water by the word, that He might present it to 


Himself a glorious church, not having spot or wrin- 
kle, or any such thing; but that it should be holy 
and without blemish... 


VOLGUIN: He has a fine bass... (to Kotelnikov): Do 
you want me to take my turn now? 


KOTELNIKOV: I’m not tired yet. 


THE ACOLYTE: So ought men to love their wives as their 
own bodies. He that loveth his wife loveth him- 
self. For no man ever yet hated his own flesh; but 
nourisheth and cherisheth it, even as the Lord the 
church: for we are members of his body, of his 
flesh and his bones. For this cause shall a man leave 
his father and mother... 


SoBININ (to Kotelnikov) : Keep the crown higher. You 
crush me. 


KOTELNIKOV: What nonsense! 


THE ACOLYTE: And shall be joined unto his wife, and 
they two shall be one flesh. 
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Mr. KoKoSHKIN: The Governor-General is here. 
Mme. KoKOSHKIN: Where do you see him? 


Mr. KoKOSHKIN: There, standing near the right aisle 
with Mr. Altoukhov. Incognito. 


MME. KOKOSHKIN: I see, I see him now. He’s speaking 
to little Marie Hansen. He’s crazy about her. 


THE ACOLYTE: This is a great mystery: but I speak con- 
cerning Christ and the church. Nevertheless, let 
every one of you in particular so love his wife even 
as himself; and the wife fear her husband. 


THE CATHEDRAL CHOIR (singing): Alleluia, Alleluia, 
Alleluia... 


IN THE CROWD: Do you hear, Natalie Sergueyevna? The 
wife shall fear her husband. 
—Let me alone. (Laughter.) 
—Sh-sh-sh! be quiet there! 


THE ACOLYTE: Let us hear the Holy Gospel. 
FATHER IVAN: Peace be to all! 
THE CATHEDRAL CHOIR (singing): And to Thy Spirit. 


IN THE CROWD: They are reading the Apostle, the New 
Testament... How very long it all is! It’s time they 
finished. 

—I can’t breathe. I must go away. 
You won’t get through. Wait a bit, it’ll soon be 
over. 


FATHER IVAN: The lesson from the holy Gospel of John! 
THE ACOLYTE: Let us hear the lesson! 


FATHER IVAN (taking off his surplice): At that time 
there was a marriage in Cana of Galilee; and the 
mother of Jesus was there; and both Jesus was 
called, and His disciples, to the marriage. And when 
they wanted wine, the mother of Jesus saith unto 
him: They have no wine. Jesus said unto her: 
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Woman, what have I to do with thee? Mine hour 
is not yet come... 


SOBININ (to Kotelnikov) : Is it going to end soon? 


KOTELNIKOV: I don’t know. I’m not an expert in these 
matters. But it’ll probably soon be over. 


VOLGUIN: You'll still have to go in a circle round the 
altar. 


FATHER IVAN: His mother saith unto the servants: 
Whatsoever He saith unto you, do it. And there 
were set there six waterpots of stone, after the 
manner of the purifying of the Jews, containing 
two or three firkins apiece. Jesus saith unto them: 
Fill the waterpots with water. And they filled them 
up to the brim. And He said unto them: Draw out 
now, and bear unto the governor of the feast... 

(A groan is heard.) 


VOLGUIN: Qu’est que c’est? Is someone being crushed? 


IN THE CROWD: Sh-sh-sh! Quiet! 
(A groan.) 


FATHER IVAN: And they bare it. When the ruler of the 
feast had tested the water that was made wine, and 
knew not whence it was (but the servants which 
drew the water knew), the governor of the feast 
called the bridegroom, and saith unto him... 


SOBININ (to Kotelnikov) : Who was groaning just now? 


KOTELNIKOV (gazing at the crowd): There’s something 
stirring there... A lady in black... She has prob- 
ably been taken ill... They are leading her out... 


SoBININ (gazing at the crowd): Hold the crown a bit 
higher... 


FATHER IVAN: Every man at the beginning doth set 
forth good wine; and when men have well drunk, 
then that which is worse: but thou hast kept the 
good wine until now. This beginning of miracles 
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did Jesus in Cana of Galilee, and manifested forth 
His glory; and His disciples believed on Him... 


IN THE CRowD: I can’t understand why they let hys- 
terical women in here! 


THE ARCHBISHOP’S CHOIR (singing) : Glory be to Thee, 
O Lord, glory be to Thee! 


PATRONIKOV: Don’t buzz like a bumble-bee, Monsieur 
Sonnenstein, and don’t stand with your back to the 
altar. It is not done. 


SONNENSTEIN: It’s the young lady who’s buzzing like a 
bee, it’s not me... ha, ha, ha! 


THE ACOLYTE: Let us all say with our whole soul, and 
with our whole mind, let us say... 


THE CATHEDRAL CHOIR (singing): Lord, have mercy. 


(The Deacon reads the long liturgical prayer, in 
the course of which the following conversation is tak- 
ing place.) * 
IN THE CROWD: Sh-sh-sh! Quiet! 
—But I too am being pushed! 


THE CHOIR (singing): Lord, have mercy! 
IN THE CROWD: Sh-sh-sh! Sh-sh-sh! 
—Who’s fainting? 
(A groan. A movement in the crowd.) 


MME. KOKOSHKIN (to the lady standing next to her): 
What’s the matter? You see, my dear, it’s just in- 
tolerable. If only they would open the door... I’m 
dying from the heat. 


IN THE CROWD: She’s being led out, but she resists... 
Who is she? 
—Sh-sh! 


SOBININ: Oh, my God... 
MME. OLENIN: What’s wrong? 


*In the original the whole prayer is given in full; but it is left 
out in the copy published by Michael Tchekhov. : 
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IN THE CROWD: Yesterday, at the Hotel Europe, a 
woman poisoned herself. 
—Yes, they say she was the wife of a doctor. 
—Why did she do it, do you know? 


VOLGUIN: I hear someone crying... The public is not 
behaving well. 


MATVEYEV: The choristers are singing well to-day. 


THE Comic Actor: You and I ought to engage these 
choirs, Sakhar Ilyich! 


MATVEYEV: What cheek, you muzzle-face! (Laughter.) 
Sh-sh! 


IN THE CROWD: Yes, they say she was a doctor’s wife... 
At the hotel... With the fine example, set by Mlle. 
Riepin, this is now the fourth woman who has 
poisoned herself. Explain it to me, my dear fellow, 
what do these poisonings mean? 

—It’s an epidemic. Nothing else. 
—yYou mean, a kind of imitativeness? 
—Suicide is contagious! 
—What a lot of psychopathic women there are now! 
—Quiet! Stop walking about! 
—Don’t shout, please! 
(A groan.) 

—HMlle. Riepin has poisoned the air with her death. 
All the ladies have taken the contagion and gone 
mad about their wrongs. 
—Even in the church the air is poisoned. Do you 
feel the tension here? 

(Here the Deacon ends the prayer.) 

THE ARCHBISHOP’S CHOIR (singing) : Lord, have mercy! 

FATHER IVAN: For Thou art a merciful God, and the 
lover of men, and to Thee we ascribe the glory, to 


the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost, 
now and for ever, world without end. 


THE CoIR (singing): Amen! 
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SoBININ: I say, Kotelnikov! 
KOTELNIKOV: Well? 


SoBININ: Now... oh, great God... Tatyana Riepin is 
here... She is here... 


KOTELNIKOV: You’re off your head! 


SOBININ: The lady in black... it’s she. I recognised 
hers 0k saw ner... 


KOTELNIKOV: There’s no resemblance... Except that 
she too is a brunette, but nothing else. 


THE DEACON: Let us supplicate the Lord! 


KOTELNIKOV: Don’t whisper to me, it’s not done. People 
are watching you... 


SoBININ: For the love of God... I can hardly stand on 
my legs. It is she. 
(A groan.) 


THE CHOIR (singing): Lord, have mercy! 


IN THE CROWD: Quiet! Sh-sh! Who’s pushing there from 
behind? Sh-sh! 
—They’ve led her away behind the pillar... 
—You can’t get rid of the ladies anywhere... Why 
don’t they stay at home! 


ONE OF THE PUBLIC (shouting) : You keep quiet! 


FATHER IVAN (reading): O Lord our God, who in Thy 
saving dispensation didst vouchsafe at Cana of 
Galilee... (He looks round.) What a crowd! (con- 
tinues reading)... by Thy presence to declare mat- 
rimony honourable... (raising his voice) I pray 
you, people, keep quiet there! You are hindering us 
from performing the ceremony. Don’t walk about 
the church, don’t talk, don’t make a noise, but stand 
still and pray. Just so! You should have the fear 
of God in you. (Reading on.) O Lord our God, who 
in Thy saving dispensation didst vouchsafe at Cana 
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of Galilee by Thy presence to declare matrimony 
honourable, do Thou Thyself now also preserve in 
peace and concord Thy servants Peter and Vera, 
whom it hath pleased Thee to join one to the other. 
Make their marriage honourable; keep their bed un- 
defiled; grant that their conversation may remain 
immaculate, and vouchsafe unto them to reach a 
good old age, in pure hearts, fulfilling Thy com- 
mandments. For Thou our God art a God of mercy 
and salvation, and to Thee we ascribe the glory with 
Thy Father unbegotten, and Spirit all holy, good 
and life-giving, now and for ever, world without 
end. 


THE ARCHBISHOP’S CHOIR (singing) : Amen! 


SOBININ (to Kotelnikov) : Send someone for the police 
and tell them not to let anyone in... 


KOTELNIKOV: Whom could they let in? The church as it 
is is packed full. Keep silent... don’t whisper. 


SOBININ: She... Tatyana is here. 
KOTELNIKOV: You’re raving. She’s in the cemetery. 


THE DEACON: Assist, save, have mercy on us and pre- 
serve us, O God, by Thy grace! 


THE CATHEDRAL CHOIR (singing): Lord, have mercy! 


THE DEACON: The whole day perfect, holy, peaceful and 
sinless, let us ask from the Lord. 


THE CATHEDRAL CHOIR (singing): Grant, O Lord! 
(The Deacon continues reading the short prayer, 
during which the following conversation is taking 
place.) * 
IN THE CRowD: The deacon will never finish with his 
“Lord have mercy” and “Lord, save us.” 
—I’m sick of standing. 
—There’s a noise again. What a crowd! 


*The short prayer, given in the original copy, is left out by 
Michael Tchekhov. 
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MME. OLENIN: Peter, you are trembling all over... you 
breathe with difficulty... Aren’t you well? 


SOBININ: The lady in black... it’s she... It’s our own 
fault. 


MME. OLENIN: What lady? 


SoBININ: Tatyana is groaning... I’m steadying myself, 
I’m trying to steady myself... Kotelnikov is crush- 
ing my head with the crown... I am all right... 


MONSIEUR KOKOSHKIN: Vera is pale as death. Look, 
there are tears in her eyes. And he... look at him! 


MME. KOKOSHKIN: I told her that the public would not 
behave well! I can’t understand why she decided 
to be married here. Why didn’t she go to the coun- 
try? We ought to ask Father Ivan to get on quick- 
ly. She’s scared. 


VOLGUIN: Permit me to take my turn (he takes the 
crown from Kotelnikov). 
(The deacon finishes the short prayer here.) 


THE CHOIR (singing): To Thee, O Lord! 


SOBININ: Steady yourself, Vera, as I am doing... just 
so... The service will be over presently. We'll go 
away at once... It is she... 


VOLGUIN: Sh-sh-sh! 


FATHER IVAN: And vouchsafe us, O Lord, boldly and 
guiltlessly, to presume to call upon Thee, the hea- 
venly God, as Father, and to say... 


THE ARCHBISHOP’S CHOIR (singing) : Our Father which 
art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name, Thy king- 
dom come... 


MATVEYEV (to his company of actors): Move on a bit, 
boys; I want to kneel down. (He kneels down and 
bows to the ground.) Thy will be done, as in heaven 
so in earth. Give us this day our bread for sub- 
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sistence; and forgive us our debts, as we forgive 
our debtors... 


THE ARCHBISHOP’S CHOIR (singing): Thy will be done 
as in heaven, so in earth... Our bread for sub- 
sistence... 


MATVEYEV: Remember, O Lord, Thy deceased handmaid 
Tatyana and forgive her her trespasses, voluntary 
and involuntary, and forgive us and have mercy 
upon us... (he gets up). It’s hot! 


THE ARCHBISHOP’S CHOIR (singing): And lead us... 
us... us not into temptation, but deliver us from 
e-e-evil! 


KOTELNIKOV (to the Crown Prosecutor): A fly must 
have bitten our bridegroom. Look, how he trem- 
bles! 


THE CROWN PROSECUTOR: What’s the matter with him? 


KOTELNIKOV: He thought that the lady in black, who 
has just had hysterics, was Tatyana. A case of hal- 
lucination. 


FATHER IVAN: For Thine is the kingdom, the power, and 
the glory, Father, Son and Holy Ghost, now and for 
ever, world without end! 


THE CHOIR: Amen! 


THE CROWN PROSECUTOR: See that he doesn’t play any 
tricks! 


KOTELNIKOV: He will hold out. He’s not that sort! 


THE CROWN PROSECUTOR: Yes, he’s having a hard time 
of it! 


FATHER IVAN: Peace be to all! 
Tue CuHorr: And to thy spirit. 
THE DEACON: Let us bow our heads to the Lord! 
THE CHoIR: To Thee, O Lord! 
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IN THE CROWD: They’ll be making a circle round the 
altar presently. 
—Sh-sh! Sh-sh! 
—Has there been an inquest on the doctor’s wife? 
—Not yet. They say the husband had deserted her. 
But they say that Sobinin too had deserted Mlle. 
Riepin. Is it true? 
—Yes-s! 
—I remember the inquest held on Mile. Riepin. 


THE DEACON: Let us supplicate the Lord! 
THE CHoIR: Lord, have mercy! 


FATHER IVAN (reading): O God, who madest all things 
by Thy might, and didst establish the world, and 
adorn the crown of all things which Thou hadst 
made, bless also with spiritual blessing this com- 
mon cup, granting it unto them that are joined in 
the fellowship of matrimony. For blessed is Thy 
name, and glorified Thy kingdom, Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost, now and for ever, world without end. 

(Father Ivan hands the wine cup to Sobinin and 
Mme. Olenin to drink.) 
THE CHOIR: Amen! 
THE CROWN PROSECUTOR: See that he doesn’t faint! 


KOTELNIKOV: He’s a strong brute. He’ll go through it 
all right! 


IN THE CrowD: Look here, boys, don’t disperse. We will 
come out all together. Is Sipunov here? 
—Here I am! We shall have to surround the car 
and whistle for five minutes. 


FATHER IVAN: Give me your hands. (He ties Sobinin’s 
and Mme. Olenin’s hands with a handkerchief.) Is 
it tight? 


THE CROWN PROSECUTOR (to the Student) : Give me the 
crown, young man, and you carry the train. 
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THE ARCHBISHOP’S CHOIR: Rejoice, O Esaias; the Vir- 
gin conceived... 


(Father Ivan makes a circle round the altar, fol- 
lowed by the newly-married couple and by their best 
men.) 

THE ARCHBISHOP’S CHOIR: ...and brought forth a Son, 
Emmanuel, God and Man: East is his name... 


SOBININ (to Volguin) : Is this the end? 
VOLGUIN: Not yet. 


THE ARCHBISHOP’S CHOIR: ...Him we magnify, and 
the Virgin we call blessed. 
(Father Ivan makes a circle round the altar for 
the second time.) 

THE ARCHBISHOP’S CHOIR (singing): Holy Martyrs, ye 
who fought the good fight, and obtained the crown, 
intercede with the Lord to have mercy on our 
souls... 


FATHER IVAN (making the third circle and chanting): 
On our souls... 


SOBININ: My God, it’s never going to end! 


THE ARCHBISHOP’S CHOIR (singing): Glory be to Thee, 
O Christ our God, Boast of the Apostles, Joy of the 
Martyrs, whose preaching is the Consubstantial 
Trinity. 

AN OFFICER FROM THE CrowpD (to Kotelnikov): Warn 


Sobinin that undergraduates and high-school boys 
are waiting outside to hiss him. 


KOTELNIKOV: Thanks. (To the Crown Prosecutor.) How 
the business drags on! They will never stop officiat- 
ing. (Wipes his face with his handkerchief.) 


THE CROWN PROSECUTOR: But your hands are trem- 
bling... What an effeminate lot you are! 


KOTELNIKOV: I keep on thinking of Tatyana. I have a 
feeling as though Sobinin is singing, and she’s 
weeping. 
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FATHER IvAN (taking the bridegroom’s crown from Vol- 
guin. To Sobinin) : Be magnified, O Bridgeroom, as 
Abraham, and be blessed as Isaac, and be multiplied 
as Jacob, going thy way in peace, and fulfilling in 
righteousness the commandments of God. 


A YounGc ACToR: What beautiful words to address to 
scoundrels! 


MATVEYEV: God is the same to all. 


FATHER IVAN (taking the bride’s crown from the Crown 
Prosecutor. To Mme. Olenin): And thou, O Bride, 
be magnified, as Sarah, and be joyful as Rebecca, 
and be multiplied as Rachel, delighting in thine own 
husband, keeping the ordinances of the law, for 
such was the good pleasure of God. 


AMONG THE CROWD. (A general rush to the exit.) — 
Quiet; The service is not over yet. 
—Sh-sh. Don’t push! 


THE DEACON: Let us supplicate the Lord! 
THE CHOIR: Lord, have mercy! 


FATHER ALEXEY (taking off his dark glasses; reading) : 
O God, our God, who wast present at Cana of Gali- 
lee, and didst bless the marriage there, bless also 
these Thy servants, joined together by Thy Provi- 
dence in the fellowship of matrimony; bless their 
comings in and goings out; multiply their life in 
good things and receive in Thy kingdom their 
crowns, preserving them unspotted, blameless and 
undefiled, world without end. 


THE CHOIR (singing) : Amen! 


MME. OLENIN (to her brother): Tell them to get me a 
chair. I feel faint! 


THE CROWN PROSECUTOR: Vera Alexandrovna, it will be 
over presently! Just a moment... Steady yourself 
for a while, dear! 
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MME. OLENIN (to her brother): Peter doesn’t hear me... 
He seems so dumbfounded. Oh, dear, dear, dear!... 
(to Sobinin) Peter! 


FATHER IVAN: Peace be to all! 
THE CuHorrR: And to thy spirit! 
THE DEACON: Bow down your heads to the Lord! 


FATHER IVAN (to Sobinin and Mme. Olenin): The 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, the all-holy, 
consubstantial and life-originating Trinity, the one 
Deity and Sovereignty, bless you and grant you 
long life, good offspring, increase in life and faith, 
and fill you with all the good things of the earth! 
And make you also worthy to enjoy the good things 
promised, through the intercession of the holy 
Mother of God, and of all the Saints, Amen! (To 
Mme. Olenin, with a smile) Kiss your husband! 


VOLGUIN (to Sobinin): Why do you stand still? Em- 
brace her! (The newly married couple embrace one 
another.) 


FATHER IVAN: I congratulate you! May God... 


MME. KOKOSHKIN (coming to the Bride): My dear, my 
darling... I am so glad! I congratulate you! 


KOTELNIKOV (to Sobinin): I congratulate you on the 


job... Well, it’s time you stopped getting pale, the 
whole rigmarole is over... 


THE DEACON: Wisdom! 


(Friends offer their congratulations to the new- 
ly married couple-) 


THE CHOIR (singing): More honourable than the Che- 
rubim, and more glorious without comparison than 
the Seraphim, Thee who barest without corruption 
God the Word, O true Theotokos, Thee we magnify! 


(The crowd is rushing out of the church. Kouz- 
ma the verger is putting out the lights.) 


FATHER IVAN: May Christ, our true God, who by His 
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presence at Cana of Galilee made marriage honour- 
able, may Christ through the intercession of His 
all-spotless Mother, of the holy, glorious and all- 
renowned Apostles, of the God-crowned and Isapos- 
tolic sovereigns Constantine and Helena, of the 
Holy Great Martyr Procopius, and of all the Saints, 
have mercy and save us, for He is good and the 
lover of men. 


THE CHOIR (singing): Amen. Lord have mercy! Lord 
have mercy! Lord, have mercy! 


LADIES (to Mme. Olenin) : Congratulations, my dear... 
May you live a hundred years... (Kisses). 


SONNENSTEIN (to Mme. Olenin): Mme. Sobinin, if I 
may say so, to put it in pure Russian language... 


THE ARCHBISHOP’S CHOIR (singing): Long life, long 
life! Long life!! 


SOBININ: Pardon, Vera! (He takes Kotelnikov by the 
arm and leads him aside; trembling and stammer- 
ing). Come with me at once to the cemetery! 


KOTELNIKOV: You are mad! It’s night now! Whatever 
are you going to do there? 


SOBININ: For the love of God, do come! I implore you... 


KOTELNIKOV: You must drive home with your bride 
now! You madman! 


SOBININ: I don’t care a damn, curse it, curse it a thou- 
sand times! I... am going... to have a mass said 
for the dead!... Oh, Iam mad... I nearly died... 
Oh, Kotelnikov, Kotelnikov! 


KOTELNIKOV: Come, come... (leads him to the bride). 


(After a while a piercing whistle is heard from 
the street. The people are gradually leaving the 
church. Only the Acolyte and Kouzma, the verger 
remain.) E 

(A groan is heard.) 
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KouzMA: It’s all no use... No sense. 
THE ACOLYTE: What? 


KouzMA: That wedding here. Every day we have wed- 
dings, christenings, buryings, but there’s no sense 
reat eal. 


THE ACOLYTE: And what exactly do you want? 


KouzMA: Nothing. I’m just saying... All this has no 
sense... All of it. 


THE ACOLYTE: Hm... (putting on his goloshes). Philo- 
sophise, and your head gets giddy. (Walking out, 
thudding with his goloshes.) Good-bye! (E£vit.) 


KouzMA (alone): This afternoon we buried a gentle- 
man, just now we had a wedding, to-morrow morn- 
ing we shall have a christening. And it goes on with- 
out end... Just so, with no sense... 


(From behind the altar appear Father Ivan and 
the shaggy Father Alexey in dark glasses.) 


FATHER IVAN: He must have got a fine dowry, I sup- 
pose... 


FATHER ALEXEY: Sure to... 


FATHER IVAN: Just to think what life is! I too once 
courted a girl, I too once married and got a dowry, 
but it is all forgotten now in the full circle of time. 
(Aloud) Kouzma! why have you put out all the 
candles? I shall tumble down in the darkness. 


KouzMa: I thought you had gone already. 


FATHER IVAN: Well, Father Alexey? Come and have tea 
with me? 


FATHER ALEXEY: Thank you very much, Father Arch- 
priest, but I have no time. I have still got to write 
a report. 


FATHER IVAN: As you please. 
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THE LADY IN BLACK (coming out from behind the pil- 
lar, staggering) : Who is there? Take me away... 


Take me away. 


FATHER IvAN: What’s the matter? Who’s there? 
(frightened) What do you want here, madame? 


FATHER ALEXEY: God, forgive us sinners... 


THE LADY IN BLACK: Take me away... take... (groan- 
ing) I am the sister of Ivanov, the officer... his 
sister... 


FATHER IVAN: Why are you here? 


THE LADY IN BLACK: I have taken poison! Out of hatred! 
Because he wronged her... Why should he be 
happy? God... (crying out) Save me, save! (drop- 
ping on the floor) All must poison themselves... 
all! There’s no justice... 


FATHER ALEXEY (in terror): What blasphemy! Lord, 
what blasphemy ! 


THE LADY IN BLACK: Out of hatred!... All must poison 
themselves... (groaning and rolling on the floor) 
She is in her grave, and he... he... Through this 
wrong to woman God is profaned... A woman 
wasted... 


FATHER ALEXEY: What blasphemy against religion! 
(clasping his hands) What blasphemy against life! 


THE LADY IN BLACK (tearing off her cloths and crying) : 
Save me! Save me! Save me! 


(The curtain falls.) 


(And all the rest I leave to the imagination of A. S. 
Souvorin.) 


SONGS FROM THE ARABIAN 
NIGHTS 


Translated By E. Powys MATHERS 


She has overthrown 
A thousand forts of steel and stone 
Calling: “My own!” 


Her eyes are black decoys, 
Her hairs are hunting-nets for boys; 
But she names them joys. 


= 


You ask me about women, I reply: 
“Look at this wagging lip, this sunken eye, 
The early white upon this scanty hair, 

The rot of this strong body which was I.” 


Woman: that is to say 
A body which the birds of prey 
Disdain to take away. 


Woman: the word implies 
A thing which lies 
With you at night, about you at sunrise. 


Woman: and that will wouch 
A common lodging and an open couch 
Where the red roads of every man debouch. 


= 


Her sumptuous bottom calls for a less frail 
Waist than is common, 
Whereas her waist is frailer : 
Therefore when she would rise and take regale 
Among her women 
Her slim white ankles fail her... 
There is a thing I cannot keep in gaol, 
Being but human, 
Of which my drawers are gaoler. 
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Three thing alone 

Prevent her black eyes saying yes: 

Fear of the unknown and horror of the known 
And her own loveliness. 


— 


This body is born of branches 
And the scent of jasmin: 
No woman was made so. 


Night threw a handful of stars 
Into black turns: 
No woman was made so. 


To drink the aromatic honey of his mouth, 
To feed my flesh on his, to feel his hair... 
No woman was made so. 


<= 


The prudent lover slips, 
Dear Lad, from out that kind 
Of love which asks for constancy. 
Behave like me: 
Drink sugar as it drips, 
But keep in mind 
That salt were sweeter on less easy lips. 


= 


Brave child, who wins 
Each skirmish in the battle of the roses, 
Your loot lies purple on your brow; 
And one supposes 
The captives of the garden now, 
The vanquished each and all, 
Lean down to kiss your feet, as small 
And sweet as sins. 


O princess maid, 
The winds of evening get their sweet 
By kissing your two feet . 
We have lost many a summer breeze 
Which ventured underneath your light chemise 
And stayed. 


v 
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O little queen, 
The necklace of your naked throat has felt 


The golden bracelets of your either wrist 
Are envious of your ankles, which have kissed 
And seen what they have seen. 


—— 


There are eight things 

Which make the wise 

Bow before kings: 

Knowledge and strength and power, 
To give at the apt hour, 

Good luck and victories, 

A bird’s voice on bird’s wings, 

A taste for subtleties. 


NOTES ON TOULOUSE- 
LAUTREC AND HIS 
LITHOGRAPHS 


By ARTHUR SYMONS 


I 

Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec 
has his place, in which he is 
unique, among those painters, 
among those Artists of our 
Century—such as Manet and 
Degas, Félicien Rops and Au- 
brey Beardsley—who were 
haters of reality, dreamers of 
strange visions, who seemed to 
escape from some at least of 
their limitations by this com- 
merce with another world. “In 
more ways than one do men 
sacrifice to the rebellious an- 
gels,” said Saint Augustine, 
who, in the midst of these in- 
surgent memories “Of those 
various and shadowy loves” 
lived always with so passionate 
a life, alike of the spirit and 
the senses; whose cry—wrench- 
ed out of his entrails like cer- 
tain passionate songs of Santa 
Teresa, who gives herself to 
God as it were, with a great 
leap into his arms, “a woman 
(in Crashaw’s famous words) 
“for angelical heights of spe- 
culation for masculine courage 
of performance more than a 
woman,” in whom a “flaming 
heart” burns outward to escape 


the intolerable pain of its rec- 
lusion—whose cry, the Saint’s 
“Give me chastity, but not yet!” 
it is certainly the cry of the 
flesh as it is the ery of the 
spirit. So, Beardsley’s sacri- 
fice, together with that of all 
great Decadent art, the art of 
Baudelaire or the art of Rops, 
is really a sacrifice to the eter- 
nal beauty, and only seemingly 
to the Powers of Evil. There 
was insanity in Lautrec’s blood; 
he was in almost every sense 
abnormal—and yet how lovable! 
—which is seen in the creator’s 
nerves, in his imagination. And, 
as I have said, in Poe and in 
Lautrec the elements of their 
perversity were elementally un- 
like. In Lautrec, but in how 
different a sense from the 
vague, feverish and feminine 
faces of Simeon Solomon, there 
was, among his infinite sen- 
sations, “a void and wonderful- 
ly vague desire,” a desire which, 
in the bestial faces he created, 
becomes intolerable, a_pestil- 
ense. Yet, as I once said of 
the Jewish painter, there are 
faces without sex, here and 
there in Lautrec’s pictures; 
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ghosts of themselves, who hang 
—for their sensual sins—in 
space, dry, rattling, the husks 
of desire. 


Lautrec had a devil in him: 
that devil set his imagination 
spinning webs that were not 
webs, set him to distort image 
after image, which he could 
never help either distorting or 
deforming or disturbing. He 
was homo duplex—and this dou- 
ble nature, as in the case of 
Rossetti, who was. certainly 
homo duplex—never left him 
alone, never gave him enough 
rest. He had stormy blood— 
and was all the more fascinat- 
ing for that; he was neither, 
as Meredith said of Lasalle, 
“God nor madman nor man to 
be adored,” nor was he in any 
sense a Tragic Comedian. The 
fact is that, to those who knew 
him, he was as curious a mix- 
ture of the human and the in- 
human as Verlaine was and as 
Viadimir de Pachmann is. 
These, with their fascinating 
perversity, had—Pachmann 
still has—that super-structure 
of normality without which 
there can be no creation. Both 
had a diabolical genius. “Pach- 
mann” (I wrote) “has the 
head of a monk who has had 
commerce with the Devil, and 
it is whispered that he has 
sold his soul to the diabolical 
instrument, which, since buy- 
ing it, can speak in a human 
voice. The sounds torture him, 
as a wizard is tortured by the 
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shapes he has evoked. He is 
inhuman, and his music, too, is 
inhuman. You see his fingers 
feeling after the notes, his face 
calling to them, his whole body 
imploring them.” 

I met Lautrec, for the first 
time, in the Moulin-Rouge on 
a night of June in 1890: he 
was seated at the special table 
that was always reserved for 
him; with him was LaMélinite, 
who had the beauty of a fallen 
angel; she was exotic and ex- 
citable. No one who was ac- 
quainted with Toulouse-Lau- 
tree could ever forget him; nor 
have I ever seen a man so ex- 
traordinary and so sinister as 
he was. Every night one came 
on him somewhere in Paris, 
chiefly in Montmartre, in the 
streets, in the cafés, in the 
theatres, in the music-halls, in 
the circuses. He walked, his 
huge head lowered, the upper 
part of his body which was in 
perfect proportion leaning hea- 
vily on his stick he stopped— 
owing to the difficulty he had 
in walking—stared this way 
and that way; his black eyes 
shone furiously, eyes that 
amused themselves enormous- 
ly; he began to speak in his 
deep biting voice and always 
in some unimaginable fashion 
—jests or jokes or bitter sar- 
casms, or single phrases, in 
which each word told; simple 
and brutal, mocking, serious 
and sardonic. 

His tragedy was, that he 
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imagined a few hours of sleep 
were enough for him; a ruin- 
ous expenditure of so prodigi- 
ous a constitution; which led 
him also into that “expense of 
spirit in a waste of shame” 
which is bound to have an evil 
effect on such temperaments 
as his. Lautrec, as far as he 
could, got in this world, all he 
wanted: for he had willed it 
intensely and persistently; it 
came, fame and success; he 
had conceived a great end, and 
he worked towards that and 
without deviating and without 
tiring. His power of creation 
seemed to him inexhaustible. 
Son Portrait, par lui-méme, 
seizes one almost literally by 
the throat; so absolute is this 
the Creator’s image of himself; 
a face ravaged with nerves, a 
face that had tragic beauty; a 
face malignant and diabolical, 
sinister and sardonic with the 
huge mass of tormented hair 
that straggles across his high 
forehead; his tenebrous black 
eyes; his black moustache; the 
ironical curve of the lips; the 
virile nose, strong chin; in a 
word, the pure aristocrat. Yet, 
the deeper I gaze into this 
face that surges out of the 
void, the more vividly and 
violently arises the glittering 
genius of this evil-starred man. 
So intensely alive is this mar- 
vellous image, that lives, 
breathes, vibrates to every sen- 
sation, that has on it all the 
untameable violence of the 
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animal, the nerves that dis- 
tort, the cruel craft that con- 
nives in all forms of sin and 
of vice—that, were one’s im- 
agination strung to such a 
point that it might for one in- 
stant awaken the dead to life 
—Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec 
would be beside me and La 
Mélinite in the Moulin-Rouge. 


II. 

Lautrec began what is call- 
ed his journalism in Le Courier 
Francais September 26th, 1886, 
with a design, Gin-Cocktail, a 
scene in a bar; there are two 
barmaids, rather like Manet’s, 
behind the counter; a jocky 
and a swell are seated on two 
stools; both are blasé. Only, 
there is something in Lautrec’s 
sardonic vision which reminds 
me of Browning’s Le Byron de 
nos Jours, whose two jaded 
Parisians are not intrinsically 
interesting; they seem to have 
come to him by strange acci- 
dents from the ends of the 
world; they are characters in 
themselves of little interest. 
Lautrec’s gift is shown by the 
way in which he accepts such 
a situation as this, apprehends 
it, under some intricate cob- 
web of illusions, and reflects 
over it an artificial light which 
he constructs and breaks over 
this chosen situation. 

In June, 1920, I turned over 
Lautrec’s lithographs in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale; there 
are more than three hundred 
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of them. The first I came on 
was: Hexposition du 20 Avril 
au 3 Mai, 1908, 52 Rue Lafitte. 
On the cover is a superb naked 
woman, sensual, sublime in 
depravation. She stares at 
one with a gesture like one of 
Rodin’s women the woman- 
animal with sleepy eyes; and 
in her, some of the perversity 
of Baudelaire. It is interest- 
ing to compare these versions 
of a subject which so many ar- 
tists have treated, always in a 
spirit of perversity, from 
Hieronymus Bosch, with his 
swooping and crawling abort- 
ions, to Rops, with his woman 
of enticing flesh spread out 
mockingly upon the cross, from 
which she has cast off the di- 
vine body. In _ one of these 
lithographs, a man _ with his 
arms on a table has almost the 
naked fear of Balzac: it re- 
minded me of a Daumier. 


Daumier’s genius was im- 
mense; Baudelaire, with his 
infalliable instinct, attributes 


to him “the strange and aston- 
ishing qualities of a great ge- 
nius, sick of genius.” Essen- 
tially dramatic, his effect is 
the angry assault of the nerves 
on his matter—in which he is 
so curiously like Lautrec—and 
the tilt of the lance against 
the windmill: in a word, a 
Cervantes who paints. In both 
the moralist is always awake; 
both are haunted by the sense 
of sin, of sin’s punishment; of 
Guilt and of crime; both are 
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violent, both satirical. And it 
is in  Baudelaire’s praise of 
Daumier that I find what might 
almost have been written on 
Lautree. ‘“Daumier’s design is 
naturally coloured. His wood- 
cuts and lithographs give one 
the sensation of colour. His 
pencil can convey anything it 
likes to—black over white. He 
knows how to divine colour like 
thought, which is the sign of a 
supreme art.” 

As for Elles, they are astound- 
ing. Here is a cocotte before 
a mirror, who is doing up her 
hair; a man’s top hat lies on a 
table beside her bed. In another 
a woman stoops over a bath, 
she pours in water out of a tin 
ean; the effect, in these pale 
colours and in the body’s out- 
lines, is amazing. A gorgeous 
half naked girl shows one 
breast as she bathes her back; 
she reminds me of a Degas. 
Next I come on a girl cruelly 
caricatured, huddled against her 
bed, half out of it; she has sul- 
len sly eyes. This, apart from 
the caricature reminds me of a 
pencil drawing of Blake I have 
before me: where Blake himself 
seems to be lying in bed, one 
arm and hand laid on the bed- 
clothes as she, lovely and slen- 
der, with her hair down her 
back, her chemise rolled round 
her waist, sits on the edge of 
the bed, the right leg curved 
over the other that she holds in 
her left hand, the foot just 
touching the knee of the other 
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leg, with a wonderful stooping 
gesture. 

Superb and unsurpassable is 
Lautrec’s design of a dainty 
girl in bed, lazy and luxurious, 
full of sleep, sombre and sens- 
ual. Etude de Femme is ex- 
quisite and cruel: this purely 
outlined impure girl, thin, ir- 
ritating, in the act of slipping 
off her chemise, with a kind of 
daintiness, before she gets into 
bed. Le Sommeil is superb; it 
shows a half naked woman in a 
state of stupor. She might, for 
all I know, dream of this sen- 
tence of Baudelaire: “Quand je 
dis que je dormerai demain 
matin, vous devinerez de quel 
sommeil je veux parler.” 


I have been turning over the 
pages of L’Hscarmouche, a sa- 
tiriecal journal edited by Ibels 
and Georges Darien; it began 
November 1, 1898, “Ce numéro 
20 centimes, 15 Rue Baudin, 
Paris,” and came to an end on 
the first of January 1894. There 
are eleven numbers: there sen- 
tences are worth quoting. “M. 
de Toulouse-Lautrec, le col- 
laborateur assidu de L’Escar- 
mouche, met la derniére main 
& une affiche (Colombier) ré- 
préséntant le chansonnier Bru- 
ant, et qui fera sensation.” 
“Adjoutons que le Divan Japo- 
nais a eu le bon gofit de confier 
Véxecution de son affiche 4 M. 
de Toulouse-Lautree qui sut, a 
son jabitude, en faire une mer- 
veille.” 


Les Folies-Bergére de M. 
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Prudhomme, a thing Petronius 
must have seen in Rome, seen 
and laughed at, using it in one 
of the lost chapters of his 
Satyricon, after some revel with 
Nero and Agrippina and Mes- 
salina, three masked Cocottes 
dressed in shameless costumes, 
huddled together in a vivid pose 
(all in black and dead white) 
who endure their ghastly exist- 
ence. Behind them a half 
veiled naked statue stands in a 
half innocent attitude of fright- 
ened shame. It is a Moliére in 
masquerade. 

Sarah Bernhardt dams Phédre 
is terrific--she, a shadow of 
guilt made mercenary by lust of 
forbidden love and furious by 
her anguished sense of un- 
achieved desires. Guilty is one 
huge black heap, such as one 
imagines in that oppressive heat 
when August twilight merges 
into night; he is not even the 
mockery of a malignant shade: 
but, as one struck suddenly with 
an intense horror of her, his 
blood surges into his cheeks. 
And she, this perverse Jewess, 
poses, wide-eyed her eloquent 
lips seem about to utter Racine’s 
frenzied lines. 

Au Théatre Libre: Antoine 
dans V’Inquiétude is magnifie- 
ent; he is designed like a Jew 
with beaked nose and huge 
wary eyes, his coat up to his 
shoulders, hand in pocket—in- 
tensely living; an ardently de- 
signed woman holds up a light- 
ed lamp a yard from his face. 
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The whole thing gives one a 
sudden shudder, a sense of sus- 
pense, at this tragically dra- 
matic moment of the play, when 
certainly a crime is going to 
be committed. Here in the 
narrow room where the very 
air breathes murder and all 
hangs on the suspense of the 
next moment, these two figures 
surge out of the void: and, as 
it were, with some far-thought- 
ed reflection of the blindness 
of Fate, and of Death’s ignobil- 
ity. 

Baudelaire dismisses Ingres 
with this scornful phrase: In- 
gres est dénué de ce Tempéra- 
ment énergique qui fait le fata- 
lité du génie; so, Lautrec 
might have found in this sen- 
tence something ominous, some- 
thing foreshadowing, without 
perhaps his actual knowledge 
of it, what can be suicidal in 
such men of genius as he was; 
the inability to escape from the 
soilures of gross contact; to es- 
cape from one at least un- 
wearying torture—not the 
eternal torment of the damned 
—hbut of being unable to over- 
leap the barrier which shuts 
one in upon oneself—one’s a- 
bominable, animal, adorable 
and despicable self, which, even 
in the fervour of our blood, as- 
serts itself; asserts itself to 
the point of setting before us, 
literally before us, that abyss 
which separates “the expense 
of spirit” from the “waste of 
shame”. 
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Lautrec’s self-indulgence of 
the spirit and the flesh was 
notorious; but never in the 
whole course of his brief and 
tragic existence did he lower 
himself in his own esteem; 
never did he abdicate that su- 
preme command of his material 
in which he proved himself con- 
summate. He had the vices of 
his generation; let that pass. 
That he possessed a certain a- 
mount of hidden away virtue 
under his vices, is to me incon- 
testable. He had an equal pas- 
sion as a man and as a creator. 
Passion let run to seed; that 
must have occurred in some of 
his most morbid years. It is 
certain that he was subject, as 
Coleridge was, to certain literal 
spells, not acting along any log- 
ical lines, not attacking the 
nerves, nor intoxicating, but 
like a slow, enveloping mist, 
which blots out the real world, 
and leaves us unchilled by any 
“air from heaven or blasts from 
hell,” but in the native air of 
some middle region. I have 
referred to the Serpent; perhaps 
Lautrec went on creating just 
as a serpent moves, which makes 
a fulcrum of its own body and 
seems for ever twisting and un- 
twisting its own strength. 

What is cruel in Lautrec is 
what is literally Latin in his 
race. He desires beauty with 
the rage of a lover, he desires 
ugliness with the hatred of a 
lover; and, to him, Sex is the 
supreme beauty. The visible 
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world does not always “exist” 
for him as an entirely satisfy- 
ing thing; studious of the orig- 
ins of emotions, he finds them 
wholly in the physical action of 
the senses. Lautrec might have 
said with d’Annunzio: “I would 
that I could live the whole of 
life, and not be only a brain,” 
the Italian confesses, in his 
desire to fuse life, sensual life, 
and art, the art of the senses. 


The cruelty of the nerves, the 
exasperation of the nerves: 
these are the two primitive 
qualities that tear at us on both 
sides; as much in their reaction 
as in their recoil. For some of 
us imagination takes the place 
of virtue, and vice takes the 
place of imagination. To be 
“magnificent in sin”: that it is 
to return to the poisonous age 
of the Renaissance; the age of 
Ceasre Borgia, of the Medicis, 
of Vittoria Acorambona, of the 
implacable Princes and the un- 
scrupulous hired assassins. To 
them no degradation was pos- 
sible; guilt changes them but 
never degrades them: one’s sin 
must be deliberate; one must 
march straight to one’s end; 
and the means must be mortal. 

Lautree had an ardent thirst 
for Perfection; he hated stupid- 
ity—with less lust in his disgust 
than Flaubert’s; he had an in- 
tense vivacity as a story-teller: 
he saw always the unimaginable 
—that it needs more than the 
magic of his words to give life 
to. In taverns such as the We- 
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ber, he would make his way 
between the tables with his dim- 
inutive stick, hoist himself up 
to the slippery bar of the 
counter; in the Moulin-Rouge 
one would see him, the smallest 
of the avid group around the 
Chahut-dancers, adoring them. 
He often declared—in his sar- 
donic humour, less sardonic than 
that of Villiers—that he would 
never miss two burials, that of 
the Pope and Queen Victoria. 


His technique consists, not on- 
ly in his original fashion of see- 
ing and of visualising, but in 
his seeing things, not so much 
in sub-divisions nor in shades, 
but in masses, so that when he 
seizes on some form of infamous 
flesh with peroxide of hydrogen 
colour, when he paints green 
where there is no green; when 
he gets some particular tinge of 
green into his flesh colours, 
when he uses more curious ting- 
es of green mixed with the red 
of rouge on women’s painted 
faces—it seems as if this morbid 
painter were anticipating the 
colour schemes of the grave. 
Lautree can be as lyrical and 
as literally erotic as Arsito- 
phanes, for he combines in an 
extraordinary fashion the com- 
plexities of modern life as they 
turn from comedy to tragedy, 
and from tragedy return to 
comedy. In his world there is 
no acceptance of anything but 
of the fact of having been sud- 
denly awakened into some form 
of rebellious existence and so to 
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await God’s judgment—as if 
this were to be weighed in the 
ultimate scale of the balances 
of the wrath of God. Lautrec 
once said to me in Paris: “Do 
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you know what it is to be haunt- 
ed by colours? To me, in the 
colour green, there is something 
like the temptation of the 
Devil.” 


MORE SONGS FOR 
LADY JOAN 


By FRANCIS PAGE 


I. 


This Israelite who slept 

In many a curious bed 

(Whose loves for most were kept 
Loved if unwed) 


Now from an empty couch 
(Empty but for his sire 

Who, gracelessly does crouch 
Great with desire) 


Scans in his solitude 

(Lit by a candle dim) 

Sad shades who might (and should) 
Be seraphim. 


Anna the dark of hand, 
Manya the dark of mind, 
Back in barren land 
Now left behind; 


Marie out of Rubens, 

The fair, stout Emily; 

Ruth with more love than sense, 
One more Marie. 


And he—he grows like yeast, 
Making a pretty riot: 

Here, you little red beast, 

Do be quiet. 


II. 


I who have hunted far 

And wide in the woods of love 
Now drop a gun and war 

There is no more need to prove. 
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Here on this Isle I rest 

With only the thought of peace 
Shared by the stubbornest 

Of womankind’s enemies. 


Oh, but my thought is quick, 
And I needs must follow it—far; 
For a certain kind of—man, 
Alas, there’s no end of war. 


Il. 


Why should we not rest here? 
Here if no rest will come, 
Know, my adventurous dear, 
We'll never find a home. 


England’s a cure for bone 

And flesh that has felt our ache: 
Were it for them alone 

Here I would rest for their sake. 


But there’s that pesky thing 
I cannot govern, I own, 
Which, when I tire, will sing, 
Being both flesh and bone. 


ive 


Through my window I hear, 
Through my window I see, 
Footsteps stony and clear, 
Feet that are fair to me. 


Head bowed ever so low, 
Eager I cannot trace 
What most likely is so 
Witching a virgin face. 


Let the maid go her way, 
Save your bursting seed: 
Fear not, she’ll see her day; 
Blameless now, she will breed. 
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Phyllis, only look and see 

How much pink is on the bush. 
Spring, only a trifle late, 
Comes upon us with a rush. 


Pink is good to look upon 

When a maiden’s heart is young 
And the man who shares her bed 
Is both amorous and strong. 


Look your fill and come away, 

There are other thing worth sharing: 
Time of pink for bush or maid 

Is not just a time for staring. 
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WAVERLEY LEWIS ROOT 


ie chanced once that a knight 
and his lady had lain all 
night under the moon, upon 
the crest of a hill which over- 
looked the sea. The night was 


warm, and they slept un- 
covered, folded each in the 
other’s arms. 

When the morning light 


woke them they rose, and the 
light caress of the wind upon 
their bodies and the soft moist 
kiss of the dew upon their 
flesh filled them with the joy 
of living. They took hands, 
and ran like children down 
the hill into the water, where 
they splashed and _ frolicked 
for perchance an hour, while 
the sun spread his heat levelly 
over the land. 

When they had come from 
the water and were lying upon 
the sand drinking the heat of 
the sun with their bodies, a 
stranger knight came suddenly 
upon them. His armor threw 
back the glare of the sun at 
every point, for it was of 
silver, and the eye shrank at 
beholding it. The lady turned 
on her side and drew her long 
hair athwart her body. Her 
companion sprang to his feet 
and addressed the stranger. 

“Sir,” he said, “I know you 


no: and I am grieved that I 
must offer so poor a welcome 
to a stranger. But it were a 
grievous shame to my lady 
that any other’s eyes than 
mine beheld her thus uncovered 
and the see-er yet remain on 
alive. So, sir, must I challenge 
you here to mortal combat.” 

“Indeed,” said the stranger, 
“sin that your lady is as per- 
fect of form as any who hath 
ever delighted my eye, I see 
not why she should be shamed, 
whosever eye beheld her. But, 
sin that be the code of your 
land, and sin that you have 
flung before me the gage of 
battle, which no true knight 
has e’er refused, I await your 
pleasure.” 

“Sir,” said the first, “let it 
be here and now.” 

“You are unarmed,” cried 
the newcomer. “I cannot have 
upon my soul the sin of having 
slain an unaccoutred man.” 

The eyes of the other 
flashed. 

“It may be,” said he, “that 
it shall be not I, but thou, who 
will be slain. Albeit, I will e’en 
fight naked as I am.” 

“Ag you shall pleasure,” re- 
turned the second knight, “but 
it were then an even greater 
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shame to me that I, being my- 
self in armor, be vanquished 
by a naked man. But it were 
only just to warn you that in 
combat I have as yet been ac- 
counted invincible.” 

“Sir,” the first knight ad- 
dressed him, “that last is a 
circumstance which honor for- 


bids me to consider. Shall we 
begin?” 
“One moment,” said he of 


the silver armor, and he began 
to put from him the metal and 
cloth which guarded his form. 
When he had stripped, his body 
was seen white and straight 
and supple. The woman stir- 
red, for he was more beauti- 
ful than her lover; he was 
more beautiful than anything 
she had ever seen, whiter than 
the moon through the clouds, 
more supple than the clouds 
about the moon. But her af- 
fection remained steadfast with 
her champion. 

Now hte © stranger-knight 
lifted the two swards which 
had swung from his side, the 
light sword of the duello and 
the great two-handed sword 
that eats men’s heads clear 
away. He bowed, and extended 
the great sword to his chal- 
lenger. This lifted it, but wield 
it he could not. Thereupon 
the stranger knight, taking 
himself the great sword, placed 
the other in the grasp of his 
opponent. 

Now the first knight walked 
the brief space that separated 
the two from his lady, who sat 
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still where first they had been 
discovered. 

“My sweet,” he said, “I go 
certainly to my death, for this 
man wields a sword so great 
that all my strength will not 
suffice to lift it.” 

With such words he kissed 
her twice, once on the lips, 
briefly, and again, for a longer 
space, upon the brow. And if 
any tears rose to her eyes she 
held them from his sight. 

So the two champions faced 
each other, and the sight was 
one good for the hearts of 
brave men. For their two 
bodies gleamed youn and 
strong, and their crooked toes 
gripped strongly in the damp 
sand, and as the glittering of 
the swords began their muscles 
slipped and glided beneath the 
smooth skin with a _ beauty 
most strange and terrible. 

Now the first knight with 
his light sword played rapidly 
about the limbs of the strang- 
er. But he, despite that his 
sword was cumbersome, inter- 
posed always the blade before 
the attack. Fatigue seized the 
legs of the first knight as the 
hot sun took its toll of his 
stood out in little drops upon 
his body, but still he played 
his flashing blade up, down, 
right and left, weaving fiery 
patterns in the air; and still 
the stranger stood planted in 
his tracks, and always his 
blade was interposed. So the 
two fought, their naked bodies 
presenting a picture of the 
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most perfect symmetry and 
strength, so beautiful that the 
terror of the scene was dis- 
solved and it was as a combat 
in a dream, lit fitfully by the 
flashing of the swords, far 
away and unreal, harmful to 
none. 

Then, of a sudden, the great 
blade burned into the air and 
streaked down. Agilely the 
first knight leapt aside, but a- 
down his thigh there flowed a 
thick redded stream and he 
swerved as a mighty tree when 
the tempest tugs at it. Then 
the great brand sprang again, 
and its swift passage shrieked 
at the sun, and the dazzle fell, 
and under it crumpled the 
figure, little and _ ridiculous, 
that but a moment before had 
been alive and vibrant. Then 
there was a great stillness for 
a moment, and the heap upon 
the sand was very small and 
pitiful. 

Then the woman rose and 
walked slowly to the slayer. 

“Sir,” she said, “if it were 
indeed a shame that any man 
save him who lies so quiet 
there should look upon me in 
my nakedness, as you look 
upon me now, and live to bear 
it in his memory, then it were 
a greater and a more grievous 
shame that I, now that he has 
fallen, should long survive 
him, this dishonor being still 
upon me. As you are a true 
knight, I ask you to save me 
from the sin of self destruc- 
tion as you would wish another 
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to aid your lady in a like cir- 
cumstance.” 

Slowly the stranger knight 
lifted the great sword with its 
incarnadined point. He placed 
its tip just below her left 
breast, and with her fingers 
she made a furrow to guide its 
stroke. Then, ag she tautened 
her body and commended her 
soul to God, he placed a hand 
against her back and pressed 
her softly upon the blade. Her 
body met it as an embrace; 
and she fell without a sound 
to the ground. 

She turned upon the sand, 
and her hand crept out toward 
the body of her lover, but he 
lay too far away. Then the 
stranger knight stooped, and 
he lifted the dying lady and 
placed her by the side of her 
knight. So the two stirred 
faintly to each other, and their 
lips grazed. There was a 
double tremor, and then they 
were very still, and _ their 
bodies were suddenly divested 
of curves and lay rigid and 
stark under the merciless sun. 

The stranger knight stood 
still, leaning upon the hilt of 
his great sword. 

“That for which you two 
have just died,” he said to 
himself, but his words were 
uttered aloud, “is very futile 
and not a little foolish. But it 
is also, natheless, very beauti- 
ful. A gallant knight and a 
brave lady have perished here, 
and their death ig a thing de- 
serving of no lament, but 
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rather of joyous celebration in 
song and saga.” 

Then, suddenly, as he looked 
down at the sword upon which 
he leaned, there ran through 
him a little shiver, as it were 
of disgust. And he lifted the 
great blade in his right hand, 
and whirled it thrice above his 
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head, and flung it far out to 
sea. He stood, gazing at the 
waters which rose to receive 
it, then turned and walked 
slowly off across the sandy 
beach, forgetful of the heap of 
silver armor, which, piled upon 
the sand behind him, shouted 
angrily at the sun. 


WHITE STREAMS 


By DAVID ZORN 


Editors Note: 


This narrative which began with PROLOGUE 


in the September TWO WORLDS will continue with WIND AND 
WAVE in the March number, and will be concluded, for publica- 
tion purposes at any rate, in the June number with THE COASTS 


OF CYTHEREA., 


1902 


NE of those dreaded Au- 

gust suns had climbed the 
enclosing hills, set fire to the 
caps of the forests, and set- 
tled himself calmly over the 
valley. By noon he had swal- 
lowed every cloud in sight and 
was burning fiercely in an 
empty sky. The heat waves 
swept like an army with white 
banners over the green fields 
and brown fences. 

The first to yield were the 
tiny ones who paused in scrap- 
ing up odd pieces of wood and 
clay and dragging them up 
from the fields before the 
house steps. One after another 
the kindeisim, the ends of 
their shirts sticking out like 
tails through the slits back of 
their little trousers, fled in- 
doors and made with their 
tiny muddy faces for the cool 
water pails. 

Here and there in the fields 
a peasant dropped his hoe and, 
pretending to turn in for a 
drink, made for the shelter- 
ing doorway. When Punka, 
who for hours had stood mo- 


tionless in his garden, like the 
stump of a tree the top of 
which has been blasted off by 
lightning, moved slowly  to- 
wards his house, there was not 
a peasant left in the fields. 

But Reb Zorach, the village 
rebbi, was not given to alter- 
ing school regulations to suit 
the weather. Mopping his 
streaming forehead and neck, 
he continued his questions con- 
cerning the week’s portion of 
Law, and the children, not to 
betray impatience which would 
only fortify his resolution to 
keep them, as usual, till night- 
fall, swayed meekly and pious- 
ly over their books. 

At length Reb Zorach 
paused and looked out of the 
window. The_ shrubbery en- 
closing the synagogue was dry 
and almost white. The sun 
was very high, alone, and, it 
seemed to Reb Zorach, laugh- 
ing at him. Far be it from 
him to continue waging war- 
fare with so faithful a servant 
of the All-High. He therefore 
closed his book and motioned 
the youngsters to do likewise. 
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The order came so sudden- 
ly, their release was so un- 
expected, it uprooted all their 
painfully acquired stock of 
diplomacy. Their hard earned 
tact went so easily. Books 
were shut with a bang instead 
of with the taught fluttering 
of leaves, and there were 
pinches and screams as they 
rushed towards the door. In 
his fierce haste Asher-Leib, 
Lippe Goy’s son, upset a chair. 

From the far end of the 
table Reb Zorach observed 
them ironically. “Just a mo- 
ment”, he cried, holding up 
his hand. In an instant they 
remained standing each in his 
place as if petrified. Reb Zo- 
rach lowered his hand, deli- 
berately drew forth from the 
depths of his great pockets his 
black goldlined snuff-box, in- 
haled deeply, smiled a broad, 
self-satisfied smile, and _  in- 
quired: “Can it be that my 
poor eyes have deceived me?” 

Reb Zorach returned the 
precious snuffbox to its vast 
depository. His manner, ne- 
ver to be trusted, had _ be- 
come dangerously affable. 
Turning to Shimmelle who 
out of poverty went about 
barefooted summer and winter 
he asked, still smiling: “What 
is this place, Shimmelle?” 


And Shimmelle, his thin 
voice quivering, replied: “A 
synagogue.” 

“Good, very good,’ mused 


Reb Zorach. “Now you tell 
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me, Nechemyalle, what is a 
synagogue?” 

“A synagogue,” stammered 
Nechemya, “is a holy place.” 

“Splendid!” cried Reb Zo- 
rach with much enthusiasm, 
and abandoning the table he 
strode swiftly towards’ the 
door which he flung’ wide 
open, flooding the room to its 
remotest corners with sunlight. 
For a moment he appeared to 
be studying the effect of what 
he was about to do, then omin- 
ously detaching the punishment 
rod from its nail on the wall 
he drawled in his cruel sing- 
song: “And now I will teach 
you how to leave a holy place’. 


Every little face paled. 


The rebbi flourished the rod 
over his head, as if to make 
sure that the leathern tongues 
snapped freely, and sang coax- 
ingly: “Come, come, my preci- 
ous ones. Don’t at this time 
of the year pretend that you 
don’t know what I mean. How 
innocent you look. One would 
never imagine from your scar- 
ed faces that you were capable 
of so much as closing a book 
without first kissing its covers. 
Come, Itzikel, you were the 
first to reach the door. You 
shall receive first honors.” 


Itzikel, the eldest, stood by 
shame faced, biting his lips. 
But the rebbi’s voice, still 
pitched to his sing-song, grew 
a trifle harsh: “Well, Itzikel, 
mine, how long will I have to 
plead with you?” 
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Itzikel stepped forward as 
near the rebbi as was cus- 
tomary, and remained stand- 


ing, his head lowered, his eyes 

searching the bare earth. 
“That’s right,” sang the reb- 

bi exultantly. “Now unbutton 


yourself, my dear. That’s 
right. A little lower down. 
Your trousers have done no 


wrong. Now!” 


Down came the punishment 
rod on the bare flesh—once, 
twice, three times, not heavily, 
but not at all lightly, not bru- 
tally, tortuously. After the 
third stroke the rebbi straight- 
ened up and sang out: “Now, 
Yankalle.” 

Shamefacedly, Itzikel retired 
to adjust his apparel as Yan- 
kelle the only son of the vil- 
lage baker stood aside weep- 
ing, tears wetting his round 
pink cheeks. To him Reb Zo- 
rach spoke more softly. “Don’t 
ery as though your heart were 
about to break. They’ll all get 
the same thing, you’ll see. 
Come, that’s a good little boy.” 
The strokes were delivered 
quickly and lightly. ‘You see 
my precious one, you’re still 
alive. Now run _ aside and 
make room for the prince of 
the feast.” 


There was a hush. Asher- 
Leib, sturdy, freckle-faced, red 
hair growing wild over his 
neck, glanced neither at the 
rebbi nor at us, but in his own 
good time, without further 
prompting, lowered his trou- 
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sers and placed himself in the 
attitude for punishment, as 
though to say: “Do your worst, 
it won’t matter.” 

Anger shot into the rabbi’s 
wrist, the blows could have 
been heard by anyone passing 
along the road. But Asher’s 
mouth was locked tight. Not a 
ery escaped him. 

And so the round of punish- 
ment proceeded till our David 
was reached, and as the rebbi 
paused to reflect the children 
held their breaths Would it 
really happen now? Would they 
be finally revenged on him? 
But merely motioning him to 
remain behind, Reb Zorach 
resumed. “By right,” he said, 
“T ought to keep you all here 
till sundown, as usual. But I 
will prove to you that I am not 
at all hard-hearted. I forgive 
you. Only remember: Walk 
slowly, sedately to the door, 
kiss the mezzuza (it’s not 
there just to be looked at), 
and keep a firm hand on your 
lips.” 

The stir for the door was 
this time soft and orderly. 
Had the overturned chair been 
a fallen orphan Asher could 
not have been tenderer restor- 
ing it to its upright position. 
They filed out respectfully, 
touching the mezzuza reverent- 
ly with their fingers and plac- 
ing their fingers reverently 
to their lips. And for every 
figure which passed so meek- 
ly through the doorway there 
was a rush in the garden and 
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a shout of triumph marking a 
leap over the fence into a free 
if rather torrid world. 

Reb Zorach and David were 
now alone. 


T the deserted table David 
sat pale and hot and piti- 
ably slight, his long brown 
hair falling tangled over his 
high forehead. Bones showed 
meagrely through his faded 
blue waist, his troubled eyes 
were half closed, and grace re- 
sided lonely on his lips which 
were eliptic and bright. All 
the rest of him seemed to 
shrink away so that he almost 
faded by contrast when Reb 
Zorach sat down opposite him. 
Reb Zorach would be an im- 
posing personage anywhere. 
He had a large head, most of 
it forehead and beard. The 
forehead was round and flush- 
ed, the beard was square, black 
and very thick. Under the pro- 
truding forehead swam two 


brown energetic eyes. When 
Reb Zorach_ spoke his voice 
was lightly modulated, even 


soft, but his forehead, his eyes 
and his beard swept his words 
onward with great power. 

He settled his elbows im- 
pressively on the table, leaned 
his great head heavily on his 
hands and gazing sternly into 
the eyes of David began, slow- 
ly, carefully modelling every 
word as it passed his lips: 
“David, what have you to say 
for yourself?” 

David met the searching 
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eyes of the rebbi complacently. 
Were it not an inconceivable 
rudeness he would have turned 
round squarely to look out of 
the window. The warmth of 
the day had so completely en- 


veloped his senses that the 
rebbi’s forehead and _ beard 
seemed a thousand miles 
away. 


Reb Zorach’s eyes brushed 
the lad’s face studiously. “You 
understand that I am taking 
the trouble to ask for an ex- 
planation only because I like 
you. I wouldn’t bother for a 
moment if you were an ordinary 
lad, like, say, Asher Leib. 
Asher Leib is an ox and he 
stared curiously into his chum- 
esh. He belongs on his father’s 
pastures with his father’s 
swine. But you are different. 
I have given you a sort of 
place of honor here so that 
even when you are a little de- 
linquent, you are spared. But 
how can I continue to make an 
exception of you when you be- 
gin to display no more intel- 
ligence than Asher Leib?” 

The question was uttered 
even more gently than the 
first, but Reb Zorach was 
leaning forward intently, his 
eyes, forehead, and _ beard 
clamoring for a reply. 

David’s lips moved but ut- 
tered nothing. He shifted his 
gaze from the rebbi’s face to 
the closed book under his arm. 

A prolnoged silence ensued. 
Reb Zorach’s white teeth were 
locked in his mouth. His silken 
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skullcap moved back slightly of 
its own accord. “You don’t 
answer,’ he resumed tensly. 
“But tell me, is this a time for 
you to suddenly lose interest in 
your studies? As if your father 
has not already trouble enough. 
If you’ve no consideration for 
yourself or for me, you might 
remember your poor father 
who still imagines you may be- 
come a rabbi.” 

The boy looked up wearily. 
“T don’t want to become a rab- 
bi,” he whispered. 

Reb Zorach permitted him- 
self to sink back in his seat. 
His dark brows shot up with 
anger, but he quickly lowered 
them. His method for the time 
was patience. “It is no longer 
a question of whether or not we 
can make a rabbi out of you,” 
he said. “A rabbi must love 
the Law above all earthly 
things. You once had that love, 
but you lost it. Something 
else has seized your mind and 
is holding it. What that can 
be I do not know. But though 
you can never be a rabbi, re- 
member: even a water-carrier 
must know how to be a good 
Jew. It is now simply a matter 
of making a fairly decent Jew 
out of you.” 

David flushed. His mouth 
quivered to say that this was 
an undeserved insult. But he 
only sat still and lowered his 
eyes even more. 

Reb Zorach realized that he 
had said enough. He _ rose 
austerely, and glancing ceiling- 
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ward added: “Take these 
things I have said to you to 
heart, David, and remember 
that unless you mend your 
ways it will not be possible for 
me to continue making an ex- 
ception of you.” 

David’s heart surged with bit- 
terness. This being made an ex- 
ception—had it not brought 
him the hatred and the envy 
of every lad in the village? 
But the rabbi had suddenly be- 
come oblivious to his presence 
and was gathering together 
the abandoned books into one 
pile at the end of the table. 

David rose slowly, walked to 
the door, hesitated a moment, 
and opened it. 


S David closed the door of 

the synagogue behind him, 
the sun struck him full in the 
face. He smiled, unconsciously 
pleased with the warmth which 
glided down from his face to 
his neck and deeper into his 
bones. He raised his head 
slightly. 

In the far distance, piled 
high on the bare rocks, blazed 
the silver dome of the cloister, 
bathed in white sunlight and 
rearing itself proudly in the 
air, as though conscious of its 
grandeur. Even the great 
manor house, red stone and 
flashing windows, seen at the 
other end of the village, shrank 
out of view. The cloister sat 
squat on its square white base 
and repelled the sunlight. 

At the crooked wooden gate 
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opening on the brown road 
David paused to reflect that 
this was the first time in years 
he would pass through the 
fence instead of sailing clean 
over it. A certain kind of im- 
pulsiveness had left him, and 
it had been replaced by an- 
other kind of impulsiveness of 
which he knew only that it was 
secretive and blind and did not 
yet know how to find its way 
through him. The latch was 
strange to his touch, he smiled 
slightly as he turned it. 

Instead of following the road 
straight home he crossed it and 
climbed the opposite fence into 
Punka’s fields. The fence was 
an old one and half staggered 
to the ground; another three 
or four years would bring it 
down entirely. Once, in a 
drunken outburst, Punka had 
said to the priest: “After I 
die you can take my body and 
make a support of it for this 
fence, see?” 

Punka’s fields were well 
ploughed and good to walk on. 
The wheat was half grown; it 
was still thin and white, the 
tips of it a little green. As he 
walked along through it, David 
loved to hold his hand out on a 
level with the horizon so that 
the soft heads of the wheat 
caressed his palms freshly. 

At the end of the field were 
Punka’s orchard and Punka’s 
house—and his stable. By 
comparison with his fields 
Punka’s orchard was thin and 
meagre. Birds moved faintly 
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in the branches of the trees, 
though not a head was visible. 
Here and there a tail fluttered 
and disappeared, otherwise all 
was motionless. 

Punka’s garden boasted the 
only other well in the village— 
the first being that of the 
Manor House which, properly, 
belonged to that greater world 
including such cities as Lem- 
berg and Vienna. The rest of 
the village derived its water 
supply from the village spring. 
Punka was very proud of his 
well as David had good reason 
to know having once been 
seized by him, squeezed into 
the pail and lowered into it 
with instructions to fish up a 
rubber manikin he had acci- 
dentally let fall into it. David 
never forgot the endless, 
breathless descent, the icy 
darkness that chilled his feet, 
neck and fingertips... 

David’s way led by Punka’s 
house so close to one of the 
windows that he could not help 
hearing Punka hold forth vio- 
lently with Mashka his wife, 
a nervous little woman in a 
pink print dress, who was 
plainly in view, sewing. Punka 
towered over her, his huge 
hand on her delicate shoulder. 
Evidently he was urging her 
to go somewhere with him. 
As she appeared to be un- 
willing to go, Punka bellowed, 
and still she refused. Then 
the ham-like hand _ suddenly 
wrenched her away from the 
window and out of sight. 
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David hid behind a_ square 
post; for several minutes he 
shook wtih the expectation of 
seeing Punka emerge dragging 
the body of his wife after him 
over the cringing ground. But 
nothing happened. David pas- 
sed on, wondering. No one 
was at the window. Where 
had he dragged her? 

A mean fellow, this Punka, 
David reflected. According to 
the rebbi he would some day 
suffer hot torments in Ge- 
hanna for his misdeeds. And 
serve him right it would. But 
it now occurred to David for 
the first time, in a flash of 
foresight, that if the rebbi’s 
version of the business was to 
be trusted every gentile suf- 
fers these torments regardless 


of what his conduct in the 
world has been, so that it 
didn’t matter really whether 


Punka quarreled with his 
wife or not, nor whether he 
hoisted little boys into wells or 
not, to take their little hearts 
out. David saw a new menace 
in this arrangement. 

But the sudden appearance 
into view of Lippe Goy’s tav- 
ern recalled him to even bit- 
terer realities, for it was his 
frequenting of the tavern for 
glimpses of Feige which was 
mostly responsible for the 
delinquencies in his studies 
that had so altered his father’s 
attitude towards him. He who 
had been so gentle had become 
so gruff. “If I should sudden- 
ly die,” reflected David, “he 
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would put me like so much 
dead meat into his basket, as 
he did Manya, and carry me 
to town, swinging the basket 
from his shoulder.” And why 
did he really pass the time in 
such idleness? Why? David 
knew vaguely, and vaguely he 
wondered why it was so ne- 
cessary for him to see Feige, 
why it was necessary to see 
her every day, and why for 
thinking of her everything else 
faded in his mind. 

Bah! There was Asher Leib, 
Feige’s brother, running to- 
wards him, a red apple in his 
hand, and another, judging 
by the contortions of his face, 
in his mouth. Asher opened 
his mouth with an effort and 
said, half choking: ‘Mashed 
you good and proper, didn’t 
he, eh?” 

“What do you mean?” in- 
quired David politely. 


“You know very well what I 
mean,” growled Asher. “Maybe 
the rebbi didn’t give you a hid- 
ing?” 

David turned away scorn- 
fully. “I suggest that you ask 
the rebbi. You seem to be on 
intimate terms with him.” 


“But why shouldn’t he whip 
you?” called Asher Leib after 
him. “You’re no beter than 
the rest of us. Even Shimmelle 
knows his Ivri better than you 
do. Why should Shimmelle be 
punished while you sit aside 
and look important?” 


David was touched by the 
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truth of this, but he was not 
to be drawn into an argument 
with Asher Leib. As he walked 
on he caught sight of Estherki, 
Asher’s mother, peeling pota- 
toes in the shade of the porch. 
Except for the slight grey 
about her temples Estherski 
shone remarkably young es- 
pecially in her eyes which 
were startlingly like those of 
Feige. 

“Asher Leib is a queer bird, 
absolutely like his father,” 
murmured David to himself. 
“But Feige and Estherski are 
angels no matter what .other 
people may say.” Other peo- 
ple, in this instance, were his 
parents who condemned Es- 
therki and Feige with the 
rest of the unscrupulous fa- 
mily. “Jews should be more 
careful in their judgments of 
their neighbors,” thought Da- 
vid. 

By this time he had reached 
the fields adjoining his home. 
There was no one in the or- 
chard or in the garden. Even 
the front porch was deserted. 
It was relief to pass into the 
comparative coolness of the 
house. 


OSHKE ZORN drowsed in 

the shadow of the eastern 
wall over his Pentateuch. Reb 
Sholom himself had driven up 
in his fiacre and given him 
permission to disperse the men 
for the afternoon. He had even 
invited him into his fiacre, of- 
fering to take him home for 
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tea, but Yoshke had refused. 
“That was alright when I was 
an innkeeper.” he had replied. 
“But now—what would your 
wife say if she had to serve tea 
to a woodchopper?” “But you’re 
not a woodchopper,” Reb Sho- 
lom had protested. “You’re in 
charge of woodchoppers—” 
“What’s the difference?” he 
had shrugged back. He sat nod- 
ding over the book, and mur- 
muring softly, even occasional- 
ly bestowing a smile on little 
Rivelle who was nestling at the 
side of Channah at the oven, but 
the moment David entered the 
house darkness gathered like a 
cloud on his forehead. “What 
are you doing home so early?” 
he demanded. 


David did not dare sit down 
but remained standing at tre- 
mulous attention. “Reb Zorach 
sent us home early today,” he 
stammered. 

“And did you come straight 
home?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then why did you come 
through the garden instead of 
from the road?” 


“IT came that way.” 


“I see. Did you stop to 
speak to anyone?” 
SNOW? 


“Did anyone stop to speak to 
you?” 

“Yes, Asher Leib.” 

“Did you answer him?” 

“No.”’ 


“Why did you go that way 
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when it’s easier to come home 
straight with the road?” 


David made no reply. 
“Searching for trouble, eh?” 


Here Channah, seeing what 
was about to happen, came to 
the rescue. ‘I’m afraid you'll 
have to hurry to the spring for 
some water, David. Take the 
pitcher, like a good boy, and 
run.” 

David looked gratefully at 
his mother, seized the pitcher, 
and in a moment was out of 
the house. 


AVID ran a while, be- 

thought himself, and 
dropped into a casual trot. It 
was a distance to the spring, 
and if he was not careful he 
would before long be hot and 
breathless. 

Why didn’t his father fol- 
low the example of Punka and 
dig a well near the house? It 
was absurd to have to go so 
far for water. Certainly spring 
water was cooler and sweeter 
to the taste than well-water, 
but what a nuisance to fetch 
it! 

It was, decided David, part 
of his father’s laziness that he 
did not dig a well for him- 
self And what a savage he 
could be, too! Ready at a mo- 
ment’s notice to leap at one’s 
throat! As though it were any 
fault of his, as though he had 


started out wilfully to do 
mischief! Like a murderer! he 
reiterated in his mind, and 
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shuddered. His pace quick- 
ened. 

A spell was laid on the 
landscape. All was at rest. 


Not a leaf fluttered. The light 
thud of his quickly moving 
feet seemed to disturb the mold 
of an ancient silence that had 
descended on the grass, on the 
trees and on the hills. He felt 
rebuked by the  tongueless 
stones that occasionally brush- 
ed his feet. 

David’s heart softened, there 
was a complete giving way in 
his mind. Murderer was a ter- 
rible word to apply to anyone. 
It was the wrong word to ap- 
ply to his father who could 
be gentler than any man in the 
world. Only last summer Da- 
vid had come home breath- 
lessly, having encountered at 
the gate of their own vine yards 
a strange guard who refused 
him admittance and _ even 
chased him away. Weren’t the 
vinyards theirs? Hadn’t he, 
David himself, passed so many 
pleasant days and _ nights 
guarding them? And his father 
listening calmly, kindly, and 
with just a flicker of amuse- 
ment about his dark bearded 
lips, had said: “The guard was 
within his rights; the vine yards 
this year are not ours. Besides,” 
he had added, “since when 
may a Jew in exile own vin- 
yards?” And David having 
burst forth with: “If a Jew in 
exile has no right to own vin- 
yards why should he plant 
them? And why should he bless 
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them in the synagogue?” his 


father had replied: “A Jew 
plants for others to reap; he 
blesses that others may be 
blest.” 


Such a man, he, David, had 
in his mind called a murderer. 
He felt thoroughly ashamed 
of himself, 

David ran along the hard 
baked earth the blue rimmed 
white pitcher swinging lightly 
in his hand. The air was 
calm, with not a ripple of 
wind. But even as he neared 
the spring, a strange coolness 
began to permeate the air. 
From the top of the steep Da- 
vid tripped confidently along 
the familiar path, and when he 
reached bottom such a sudden 
thirst sprang up in his throat 
that he put aside the pitcher 
and dropped on his hands and 
knees before the water. 

He drank long and deep of 
the cool water. When he lift- 
ed his face the sun was slight- 
ly cooler and it seemed to him 
that a mellower light flushed 
the long grasses of the en- 
veloping hills. He leisurely 
dipped the pitcher into the 
water and looked around. 

This valley within the val- 
ley is quite a world. Besides 
containing the fresh water 
supply of the village it holds 
numerous pools round and 
grown over with water lilies 
that house a million frogs. 
Deer of the overhanging for- 
ests have been caught unawares 
standing on the uplifted ledges 
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and listening intently to the 
wierd orchestrations of these 
frogs which begin every day 
punctually after sunset. 

David lifted his pitcherful 
out of the spring and was 
about to begin the ascent when 
he saw only a little distance 
from him, in the waning light, 
on a tuft of grass between a 
lily-pond and a lower part of 
the stream, Feige, fast asleep, 
like a little bundle of red and 
white, red dress, white petti- 
coat, and still whiter skin, one 
of her outstretched feet almost 
touching the rim of the pond. 

David took it into his head 
to tease Feige by spilling some 
water on her upturned face. 
But drawing nearer he noticed 
that the foot extended in the 
direction of the water was more 
naked than the other; the pet- 
ticoat was raised just a little 
more, revealing more of the 
soft white skin. David put 
down the pitcher slowly and 
stared. He stared and sank 
down on _ his knees to stare, 
unable to wrest his eyes from 
the spot. And suddenly a trem- 
bling broke out in him: he 
quaked as though a giant had 
seized him by the neck and was 
shaking him up. He crept for- 
ward tremulously, feverishly, 
and reached out a weak hesi- 
tating hand to touch her. 

What happened then David 
never clearly understood. He 
remembered only a warm leap- 
ing in his blood: great, soft, 
invisible darkly palmed hands 
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caressed his eyelids, and sud- 
denly a beast, large and rec- 
tangular, with head like an ox 
and belly livid as a storm cloud, 
swam up to the surface of the 
pool. 

The trembling in David grew 
more violent. His purpose 
weakened; he scrambled to his 
feet, hastily picked up the 
neglected pitcher, and hurried 
as quickly as his feet could 
carry him up the darkening 
slope. For already the day 
was wavering on the waters. 
The sun who had been lower- 
ing gradually over the western 
ridge of hills broke and spill- 
ed out utterly against the huge 
lone oak clear from the hill- 
top at this distance. 

David scampered up _ the 
hillside, spilling out most of the 
water before he reached the 
level of the valley. Evening 
was there ahead of him, set- 
tled comfortably in the bosom 
of the grass and moving fur- 
tively about the rocks. Some- 
thing else moved amongst the 
grasses and the rocks that ar- 
rested his mad flight. A shape- 
less black figure so thin that 
it might have been no more 
than a shadow writhed about 
close to the ground, extended 
now an arm and then a 
foot which it waved pitiably 
in the air and then drew back 
again into its pulpy massive 
and menacing form. David 
could not make out whether it 
was man or beast. For one mo- 
ment he caught a glimpse of 
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the face: it was a red face 
overgrown entirely with hair 
that cleared off over two clean, 
bright, widely parted lips. 
David stood back horror-struck 
and watched it curling about 
the ground till suddenly, with- 
out the least warning, it drew 
itself up at the edge of the 
slope, shivered several times 
and rolled down without a 
sound. David shrank back ex- 
pecting any moment to feel the 
air pierced by a _ terrible 
scream of agony. But he heard 
nothing. Overwhelmed with 
fear he rushed home, his pitcher 
half empty. He did not open 
the door but fairly broke in 
and remained standing on the 
threshold, mouth wide open, 
terror in his eyes. 

His father looked up from 
his book, Rivelle startled out of 
a contemplation of her curls in 
the mirror, and Channah turn- 
ed from the burning oven. She 
cried out at sight of him. 
“Why do you stand like that? 
What has happened to you, my 
child?” 

David leaned back against 
the wall, exhausted, lifted an 
arm wearily to his forehead 
and moaned. Then he felt 
the great, warm arms of his 
father about him, and he was 
being carried into the next 
room and put to bed. There 
wag about him a timeless hov- 
ering of people and voices as 
he sank into a semi-stupor out 
of which he distinguished only 
the intent from of his sister 
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Rivelle curled up profoundly 
contemplative on a chair near 
the bed. 


ERR Susock, the village 

doctor, lived at the other 
end of the village in a rude 
shack whose interior he had 
furnished to a strangely ex- 
quisite taste. No one knew 
why he had come to live in 
Nustcha, but everyone trusted 
him because he was evidently 
a rich man who lived there out 
of a great caprice. It was 
some distance to the doctor’s 
and darkness had _ already 
settled down fully. Yoshke 
wished he had thought of tak- 
ing a lantern with him. 

But at last he stood before 
the heavy door. The gypsy wom- 
an with whom Herr Susock had 
come to the village, and of 
whom it could not be con- 
jectured whether she was wife 
or mistress, led him silently to 
the library where Reb Susock 
was reading and eating. 

At sight of Yoshke, Herr 
Susock put down his book, 
smiled and said broadly: “Ah, 
Reb Zorn. What good tidings 
do you bring this fine even- 
ing?” 

“A dark evening and dark 
tidings,” .was the hoarse re- 
ply. “My David seems to be 
ill—he can’t speak.” 

“Can’t speak,” mused Herr 


Susock. “Um.” He put aside 
his food and rose from the 
table. “We shall look our 


David up immediately.” 
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In a few minutes he had 
donned his great black cloak 
without which he was never 
seen in the village and was 
breaking through the dark- 
ness with Yoshke. 


The curtains of the sky and 
of the horizon were drawn 
down tight over the fields, and 
the only light came from fire- 
flies rising suddenly, moment- 
arily in the air, and from the 
bark of trees which absorb 
the daylight and breathe it 
forth at night. This is a 
light more for the senses than 
for the eyes. 


They walked on very swift- 
ly, in silence, and when they 
reached the cottage the doc- 
tor remained alone with the 
boy for several minutes, and 
then called in Yoshke and 
Channah. “I don’t understand 
this at all, and I fear I’ll 
have to await developments. 
The boy has evidently seen 
something terrible which 
shocked him out of his sense 
of speech.” 

David, his eyes half open, 
heard something of this and 
began to stir. 

“You don’t think he’s going 
to remain dumb,” Channah 
cried out in despair. 

“Dumb,” reflected David. 

Herr Susock replied very 
formally, for he didn’t like 
Channah, nor any woman in 
the village for that matter, 
excepting the old gypsy. “I 
cannot say anything yet, mad- 
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am, but in the meantime you 
must conduct yourself patient- 
ly.” 

“What terrible thing can he 
seen here in Nutscha,” con- 
tinued Channah, as if she were 
delivering a monologue, “There 
is nothing terrible in the vil- 
lage. Even had a wolf or a fox 
wandered out of the woods it 
could not have disturbed him 
so much because David saw 
them at the hunt last year.” 

Herr Susock put a finger *o 
his lips which commanded 
silence and they walked soft- 
ly out of the room, leaving 
only Rivelle who remained in 
the big chair speculating on 
the possibilities of distinction 
for her with a dumb brother 
to her credit. For the first time 
it began to seem as if David 
might be of some use in the 
world. She saw herself lead- 
ing him into the house of Reb 
Sholom and explaining what 
had happened to him, and in 
her mind several fantastic ex- 
planations were struggling for 
mastery.... The explanations 
were all improbable but they 
would make her the envy of all 
the girls of the village. She 
would even insist on certain 
privileges... 

And David lay on his right 
side perfectly still, wondering 
on what he had heard from 
the lips of Herr Susock. Had 
he really become dumb? He 
opened his mouth wide and 
strained to utter a sound, but 
could say nothing. He rolled 
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his tongue in his mouth, stuck 
it out as far as he could and 
commanded the vocal muscles 
in his throat. No result. He 
now set himself a definite ob- 
jective. He would utter slow- 
ly: “Herr Susock is a liar.” 
But in the torment of trying 
to attain the first syllable he 
forgot altogether what he 
wanted to say and lay back 
against the pillow in sheer ex- 
haustion and anguish, 

Suddenly the door opened 
and Channah tip-toed in. As 
she leaned over him, he mur- 
mured naturally: “I’m so hot, 
mother.” 

Channah _ stood transfixed 
with joy. The tears rushed 
down her cheeks and sghe al- 
most smothered him in a silent 
embrace. Quietly and swiftly 
she ran out to where her hus- 
band was watching from the 
threshold the disappearing 
form of Herr Susock. 

“IT always told you Herr 
Susock is a donkey!“ she whis- 
pered. “Dumb indeed! Our 
Dovidl speaks as well as you 
oe 1 

And in the bedroom, a little 
boy’s eyes shone with triumph 
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while a little girl, her eyes 
glistening with disappoint- 
ment, crept out. “Just like 


to him to spoil everything!” 
she cried to herself. 


T twelve a lad is not much 
wiser than his physician. 
David could not point to one 
limb or mention one internal 
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organ that especially pained 
him. The blow was so dexter- 
ously delivered it had crippled 
him without so much as touch- 
ing him. The room in which 
he was confined was small. 
The bed stood at the side of a 
window opening out on a gar- 
den. Unfortunately the garden 
was of a utilitarian character, 
inhabited entirely by hardy, 
humble-looking vegetables, and 
even could David raise his 
head high enough to look out 
he would have scorned to do 
so. All day David lay pros- 
trate with the heat. Of the 
fright of the previous night he 
had only a dim recollection. 
He stared for hours at the 
dull white plastered ceiling 
feeling the cold water rags 
which his mother laid against 
his forehead becoming warm 
and intolerable. When his 
mother failed to come in time 
to change them his misery was 
inconceivable, 

The utmost caution was ob- 
served that David shouid not 
be disturbed. Channah alone 
came into his room. She 
opened and closed the door 
ever so gently, tip-toed softly 
to the bed, relieved his head; 
even when she caressed him he 
could barely feel it. She came 
and went like a shadow. For 
a time even the clamorous 
voice of Rivelle was quieted. 

At evenfall he listened to 
his father, just returned from 
the forest making inquiries 
about him: 
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“How has he _ behaved to- 
day?”—“A little better, thank 
God.”—“And his fever?”— 
“Still the same.”—“And Herr 
Susock—was he here to-day?” 
“Twice—just asked about him, 
didn’t go in. He promised to 
look at him again tomorrow.” 

There was a pause during 
which Channah placed the sup- 
per on the table. Then David 
heard his father again. te 
was speaking contemplatively: 
“Herr Susock is a good doctor 
and a good man.” 


Channah replied sceptically: 
“As useful as a sore under 
one’s arm.” 


Another silence, and again 
the voice of his father: ‘Do 
you know where I keep my 
white cognac?”—“Why, in the 
middle section of the oaken 
chest. Shall I get you some of 
it now?”—“No; but when Herr 
Susock comes, give him a glass 
and another if he seems in- 
clined to drink it.’”—“‘It will 
be a shame to waste such good 
spirits on such a donkey!”— 
“Tt doesn’t matter, you’ll do as 
I tell you.” 

David heard nothing more 
that night. A little later he 
fell asleep, and awoke to the 
jangling of bells. His father 
was starting for the woods. 

“Maybe you'll like to lock at 
him before going?” his mother 
asked. 

There was a pause, during 
which David’s heart listened 
eagerly. “No; he’s most like- 
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ly asleep, and I must be off. 
I’m a little late even now.” 

The jangling of the bells in- 
creased; followed a quick thud- 
ding of horse-hoofs. Why had 
his father not at least open- 
ed the door and showed him- 
self! David longed for a sight 
of that pale calm, bearded 
face. All of the people David 
could think of were shadows— 
except his father whom he 
worshipped as flowers are un- 
derstood to worship the sun. 
Channah was a white shadow; 
Rivelle was a bit of golden 
sunshine; all the other people 
in the village were shadows 
of one denomination or another; 
ene could barely notice them; 
but his father was like a lion, 
or rather, he was like King 
David who rose from prayer, 
went into the fields and, en- 
countering a lion, tore him 
apart by the jaws. 

A shadow now fell over 
David’s mind, for the past few 
years his father had become a 
different man. David’s me- 
mory reached back to his sec- 
ond year when Yoshke was 
still a lover—almost a frivol- 
ous man—were it not for the 
everpresence of a swift power 
of which no one could say 
where it would be applied the 
next minute, The eyes of a 
lion and the step of a panther. 
He had had a way of looking 
at Channah, and a way of sud- 
denly catching her in his arms 
in a corner of the kitchen. 
David could not tell whether 
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it was brutal or loving. And 
there were the Saturday after- 
noons when he and Rivelle 
would stand for hours behind 
the locked door—listening! But 
though he was no longer the 
same man, his passion had not 
left him. David knew that; and 
he watched how his mother 
grew paler and frailer and 
thinner. The love of Yoshke 
was a terrible thing, 

Channah coming in to re- 
lieve his head interrupted his 
reflections. “My poor child, 
you must cali me when you 
feel the towel getting so hot. 
You’re too timid.  Rivelle, 
rinse out a towel and bring it 
in quickly.” 


H= SUSOCK drew up a 
chair alongside the bed. 
“And now that we are alone, 
David, tell me what happened 
at the spring when you came 
for water. Can you remember?” 

David reflected and answer- 
ed: “Nothing happened.” 

The doctor looked puzzled. 
“Were you alone, or was some- 
one with you?” 

“There was someone else— 
but she was asleep.’ 

“Who was this she?” 

David told, and bit by bit the 
doctor drew from the lad an 
account of what had happened. 

Herr Susock was wrapt in 
thought for several minutes, 
and when at last he spoke his 
voice was burdened with un- 
utterable things. “The trouble 
with you, David,” he said, “is 
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that you are a little like your 
father; only that you have a 
streak in you which is some- 
what like madness. You will 
have a hard time of it and all 
your. friends will have an 
equally hard time of it with 
you, But you will be a great 
man.” 

David smiled. “I’m sure Reb 
Zorach, my _ rebbi, wouldn’t 
agree with you. He doesn’t 
think I’m even fit to be an or- 
dinary Jew.” 

“But what does Reb Zorach 
know?” demanded the doctor. 
“People say he’s a learned 
man, which means that he 
knows something about the 
Law. But what does he know 
about the insides of people? 
Nothing, I tell you. Now I 
know you, David. I need only 
look into your eyes. I read 
marvelous things in your eyes. 
You’ve eyes like strange ru- 
bies. Now they are blue, now 
they are greyish, and now they 
appear to be fathomlessly dark 
and colorless. It is useless to 
try to say what your eyes are 
like . And your hand always 
trembles. The touch of it 
startles me. When you hold 
my hand I feel that you are 
searching my blood. When I 
leave you I feel as though I’d 
lost something.” 

David looked resentful, but 
Herr Susock patted his head 
gently. “It’s all in the blood. 
You Jewish lads are so fright- 
fully ambitious. Look me in the 
eye David and tell me what 
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you hope to be when you grow 
up. Remember only that you 
can’t be the Emperor because 
you’re a Jew, and it makes no 
difference even though you 
may be lineally descended from 
the original David.” 


David looked into the eyes of 
Herr Susock and replied with- 
out a smile: 

“I would like to become a 
water-carrier.” 


1) Zloczow the fair was on, 
but Yoshke who had looked 
forward to buying many things 
that year was too troubled to 
go, and so he sought out Punka 
with a list of particulars. He 
found Punka in the barn feed- 
ing his horses and observing 
them with chuckling satisfac- 
tion. 

“Hah, Panya Yoshka!” cried 
Punka in greeting, but as he 
took the list and stuck it into 
one of his huge pockets he sud- 
denly burst into a fit of uncon- 
trollable laughter. Yoshke hav- 
ing inquired the cause of so 
much sudden merriment, Punka 
seized his arm and led him to 
another part of the stable that 
opened into a large, cavernous 
closet. The very opening of 
the door caused an invasion of 
such dampness Yoshke felt his 
bones chilled. “Look in,” com- 
manded Punka. 


“IT can’t see anything,” re- 
plied Yoshke. There was noth- 
ing there but grey darkness. 


“Of course, you can’t see 
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anything,” chuckled Punka. 
“But when I first moved here 
and opened this closet, I found 
a man in it.” 

“A man! Alive?” 

Punka’s merriment broke 
out again it was a full minute 
before he could get himself to 
speak. “Alive? No. He was 
hanging from a hook, a black 
hat like yours stuck straight 
on his head and blue glasses 
like those of Herr Susock on 
his nose.” 

Again Punka laughed, and 
this time so hugely that even 
the horses turned their heads 
about inquiringly, and Yoshke 
made off as quickly as possible. 


N the afternoon of the 
fifth day of his illness, 
David sat up strangely in his 
bed at the sound of a familiar 
voice in the next room. Feige 
was trying to explain herself 
to Channah. “Mamma asked 
me to bring this for David. 
She thought you wouldn’t mind. 
She baked it for him.” And 
Channah’s voice, a trifle dis- 
pleased, replied: “Tell your 
mother I appreciate the kind- 
ness, but he is too ill to eat 
it.” Feige’s voice, faltering, 
noce more: “Mamma _ only 
thought he might be well e- 
nough about this time to eat it.” 
It looked as though Feige 
would have to go. He called 
out loudly. 
Channah 
anxiously. 
“I only wanted to know who 


came running in 
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it is you are talking with,” 
he said, flushing. 

Channah tried to make light 
of the matter. “Who should it 
be but the innkeeper’s daugh- 
ter? Fancy those people send- 
ing cakes over for you—as 
though you would eat their 
cakes!” 

David feigned curiosity. 
“What kind a cakes are they, 
mother?” 

“Brown cake with raisins. 
You never liked that sort of 
cake.” 

David appeared to deliberate. 
“Brown cake by itself is not 
much to brag about but with 
raisins, it’s different, ma. I 
think I would like some.” 

“But only this morning I 
asked you whether you would 
have almond-cake with your 
milk, and you would have noth- 
ing of it,” remonstrated his 
mother. 

“Almond cake is not raisin 
cake,” observed David didac- 
tically. 

“In that case you may have 
all the raisin-cake you want. 
T’ll have some for you in about 
two hours.” 

“But Estherki’s baking is 
awfully good, mamma.” 

“Do you mean to say she 
bakes better than I do?” Chan- 
nah’s voice was almost stern. 

“Certainly not,” said the 
crafty David. “But I want 
some right now. Two hours is 
an awful long time to wait. I 
mightn’t want any after two 
hours.” 
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The argument was unaswer- 
able because the problem of 
making David eat was a trou- 
blesome one. “Alright,” she 
said. “But what would your 
father say if he found out?” 

David smiled. ‘Why should 
he find out? I won’t tell him.” 

Channah relented. “Well, 
since you’re set on it, you may 
have the cake. Do you want 
milk with it?” 

“Yes. And ask Feige to come 
in here.” The last words were 
uttered almost in a whisper. 

Channah hesitated at the 
door and shook her head. 

But David was determined. 
“If you don’t ask Feige to 
come in here Ill get the fever 
awful bad, mamma.” 

Still Channah stood adamant 
in the doorway. 

“Please, mamma. 
to talk to her.” 

Channah shrugged her shoul- 
ders, but she returned a few 
minutes afterward with cake, 
milk and Feige. “And you’d 
best be letting her go home 
soon, Dovidel; her mother will 
be expecting her,” said Chan- 
nah, returning to the kitchen. 

David looked up. Feige was 
standing aside shamefacedly, 
her eyes fixed on the floor. 
David had never before seen 
her so completely dressed. But 
it was true; there she was: 
dress, hat, shoes, and even 
parasol—the latter of an at- 
tractive red, a_ relic of her 
mother’s girlhood. 

David made a wry face pre- 


I do want 
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tending to be angry with her. 
“So this is the first time since 
f am ill that you have come 
to see me?” 

Feige raised her head, re- 
plying quietly: “Mamma loads 
me with work.” 

He smiled faintly. “But you 
find time for lazying around 
at the spring. 

“Who says I lazy about the 
spring?” 

“I say so. I saw you there 
myself the afternoon I got sick. 
You were fast asleep.” 

She could not recollect. 

“And do you know what Herr 
Susock says?” he pursued. 

She shook her head. “What 
does Herr Susock say?” 

“He thinks that I got sick 
because I looked at you.” 

Feige walked towards the 
door. “Now, David, you are 
positively nasty, and I’m go- 
ing.” 

“No, no,” he called out to 
her. “You don’t understand, 
Feige. He meant it’s because 
I like you so much.” 

“Well, I never asked you to 
like me,” she said crossly. 

“But you don’t understand. 
How can I help liking you 
when I do? Don’t run away, 
Feige, dear. Sit down at my 
side. I haven’t talked to any- 
one for days, and I have want- 
ed so much to see you.” 

Feige drew the chair a little 
farther from the bedside and 
sat down on it gingerly. 

“I saw you there that after. 
noon,” resumed David. “You 
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were asleep, 
you didn’t 
touched you.” 


so sound asleep 
even feel when I 


She looked perplexed, 
you touch me?” 


“Well, I don’t know whether 
I did or not,’ he stammered. 
“T think I meant to.” He watch- 
ed her face impatiently. He 
wanted her to ask him why 
had he desired to touch her. 
Not that he expected to know. 
He simply wanted the sensation 
of hearing her talking about it. 


A silence followed which was 
broken by Feige. “Your mother 
doesn’t like me to come here.” 


“Who says so?” 


“Did 


“No one. But is there need 
of anyone telling me. I had 
but to see her face as she left 
me here with you.” 

“But why shouldn’t mamma 
like you?” 

“She thinks we are low peo- 
ple. I’m never coming here 
again.” 

Another pause. 

“But I like you, Feige. So 
why should you care whether 
my mother likes you or not? 
Besides there are very few 
people mother does like. Take 
Herr Susock, for instance. 
She doesn’t like him a bit, and 
the other day she offered him 
some of our best white wine 
which everyone knows Herr 
Susock likes particularly, and 
he wouldn’t take it, which is 
how much he cares about it. 
So don’t be silly.” 

“I shan’t come here again,” 
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Feige reiterated in a very low 
tone of voice. 


There was another prolong- 
ed pause, and this time Feige 
rose to go. David stared after 
her till she reached the door. 
Then he cried out to her quiet- 
ly. “Feige, don’t go yet.” 

She turned round slowly. 

“Please come back.” 


She walked back slowly to 
his bedside but did not sit 
down. 

He looked up bewilderingly 
into her face: “Please let me 
touch your hand,” he pleaded, 
and as Feige stared from him 
to her hands folded in her lap, 
David seized one of them and 
pressed it to his mouth devour- 
ingly. The hand was cold and 


nerveless but he kissed it a 
long time. 
Feige’s alarm grew, she 


snatched her hand away and 
ran out. 

David drew his hands under 
cover and looked at the window 
panes made dim by the smoky 
fingers of a slowly descend- 
ing twilight. Channah came 
in and found him eating his 
bread and milk ravenously. 

As she sat watching him he 
suddenly raised his head and 
said: “Mamma, I think it’s a 
bad thing for us to continue 
getting our water from the 
spring.” 

“What an idea!” exclaimed 
Channah. “Why, it’s the very 
best water we can get.” 

David shook his head slow- 
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ly. “But I don’t think it can 
be very clean.” 

“Can’t be clean!” Channah 
approached laughter as nearly 
as she ever did in her life. 
“With all the speed with which 
it comes down the hills. It’s 
the cleanest water in the 
world.” 

“It isn’t just the spring, 
mother, but the whole place. 
How I would like to know can 
water be clean in which such 
an ugly beast may live?” 

“Beast—what beast?” asked 
Channah curiously. ‘You talk 
as though you were in a 
dream.” 

“I’m not in a dream, but 
maybe I forgot to tell you. 
The afternoon I sickened I 
saw a terrible beast in the 
water. He was as large as an 
ox. He was black, he had a 
red, cruel mouth, and oh, what 
ugly lips!” 

Channah was clearly fright- 


ened. “What are you talking 
about, my child? The only 
creatures who live near the 


spring are frogs and they’re 
only two or three inches long. 
You can hear them croaking 
now.” 

David frowned. “I don’t 
like the sound of them. But 
I think it’s time father dug a 
well in front of our house, like 
the well in front of Punka’s 


house.” 
Channah tried to smile in- 
dulgently. “What you saw, 


my child, was only a vision. 
You were in a fever—and the 
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lucky thing is that you didn’t 
see the angel of death. Sick 
people are known to imagine 
many things. So rest your 
weary little head.” 

David relapsed into a moody 
silence. 


HE tale of the beast had 

impressed Channah much 
more than she had been willing 
to admit in the presence of 
David. When Yoshke came 
home an hour later she was 
almost in tears. 

“Foolish woman,” he said, 
“to be so easily disturbed. The 
child was merely feverish. 
Have you never listened to 
children talking nonsense?” 

Channah was obviously re- 
lieved. “That’s what I myself 
thought it might be. But I 
wasn’t sure.” 

“However,” he added, ‘to 
make sure, I will go immediate- 
ly to Reb Zorach. He’s a 
learned man and knows the 
Torah well. Maybe there is 
some significance in what the 
child saw.” 

Reb Zorach welcomed Yoshke 
into the house, and invited him 
to share his tea. 

“I have a story for you, Reb 
Zorach,” said Yoshke a little 
confused. “You will most like- 
ly think me very foolish to 
have placed any significance 
to it and bothered you, but I 
wanted to make sure. After 
all, we live in a strange world, 
and God’s ways are not always 
easy to understand.” 
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Reb Zorach stroked his full 
beard and nodded. “Spoken 
like a good Jew. We should 
take nothing for granted,” he 
said. “God made the world 
and he made the Torah. He 
made the world according to 
his divine will which is very 
mysterious but he hid his secret 
plans in the Torah, and he 
gave the Torah to us, the Jews, 
because we loved it from the 
start and would be willing to 
study it hard enough to learn 
something about the world he 
made. It is pleasing to God 
that some people in the world 
should understand him. Other- 
wise the loneliness of God 
would be unbearable.” 

The tea was brought. Yoshke 
sipped tea and between sips 
repeated his wife’s story, add- 
ing: “Do not despise me for 
coming to you with such a 
simple matter; but Channah is 
worried and it is chiefly to 
pacify her that I consented to 
tell you about it.” 

“The matter,” said Reb Zo- 
rach, shaking his head mysteri- 
ously, “is far from being as 
simple as you imagine it to be. 
Now I must ask you several 
questions and I beg that you 
answer them as accurately as 
you can. “Tell me, Reb Zorn, 
were you born in Nustcha?” 

Yoshke nodded. 

“And your father was born 
-here before you?” 

“Yes, and my father’s 
father.” 

“Good. Have you ever heard 
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of the appearance of such a 
beast in Nustcha, even in 
legend?” 

“Tonight I heard of it for 
the very first time,” said 
Yoshke looking at Reb Zorach 
wonderingly. 

Reb Zorach drew forth his 
square black snuff-box, extend- 
ed it to his visitor and inhaled 
from it himself. “This is a 
very serious matter. Reb Zorn. 
If I told you how serious it is 
you would not believe me. But 
wait a moment.” 

He disappeared into the next 
room and reappeared carrying 
in his arms a_ huge black 
book. “Do you know what book 
this is?” he asked. 

Yoshke glanced at the fan- 
tastic title page and replied: 
“Yes; it is the Zohar.” 

“Now you know very well 
what the Zohar is,’ mused 
Reb Zorach turning the pages. 
“To its pages have been en- 
trusted secrets even withheld 
from the Torah. Now look 
here. Can you read?” 

Yoshke looked at the para- 
graph indicated and a feeling 
of amazement came over him. 
It was in Hebrew, the letters 
and the words were familiar 
but he couldn’t make out the 
slightest meaning. 

“T cannot read,’ he admitted 
with chagrin. 

Reb Zorach smiled. “Do not 
be so embarrassed, Reb Zorn. 
Very few Jews in the world 
are so learned as to be able to 
read these passages. Very few 
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Jews in the world are worthy 
of knowing how to read them. 
Now I will not read them to 
you because you wouldn’t un- 
derstand a single word, but I 
will transcribe the thing for 


you so that you will know 
what it means.” 
And slowly donning his 


glasses Reb Zorach read from 
the mysterious page: 


“And cf all the beasts in the 
employ of Satan the Chaya 
Rua is the subtlest and most 
deadly, for it will appear in 
any shape or form, before the 
eyes of man, woman and child, 
and entering through the eyes 
fill the soul, and unless driven 
out, kill not only the soul but 
all the people round and about 
the possessed.” 


Yoshke sat back in a daze. 
Reb Zorach closed the book 
and looked grave. “There is 
only one thing to be done,” he 
declared. 


“And what is that?” 
Yoshke faintly. 


“The beast must be exor- 
cised, driven out. It is for 
the good of the lad, it is for 
your own good, end for the 
good of the Jewish community 
in the village.” 


asked 


“But I know nothing about 
these things,” protested Yoshke 
in despair. 

“T will take care of that for 
you,” said Reb Zorach broad- 
ly. “Tomorrow night we will 
hold minyan in your house.” 
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|e pee was strangely rest- 
less that night, tossed 
about the bed, lying first on one 
side, then on the other, turning 
the pillows about as they be- 
came warmer with the contact 
of his head, though to no relief. 

It was a peculiar, an utter- 
ly new restlessness, in that it 
was pleasureable. And _ the 
pleasure was so much akin to 
pain he almost cried out with 
it Pain and pleasure, strange- 
ly enough, seemed to have be- 
come alike, 

Lying flat on his back for 
a long spell (the pillows had 
become so hot he couldn’t toler- 
ate them against his face) he 
felt a sudden sweetening and 
rising of the flesh. 

David sank into an ecstasy 
that soaked him through and 
through. He was like a body 
drifting lazily on a warm sea 
perceived through walls of 
thin but pervading mists, and 
about him hovered the forms 
and faces of all the young 
girls of the village. 

Gradually the vision became 
specific: 

Little Feige lay stretched 
out on the grass near the 
spring. A wierd cover of sun- 
light spread over everything. 
He was creeping towards her 
on his hands and knees. He 
was crouching at her side star- 
ing at her uncovered leg. He 
was marvelling again at the 
unearthly whiteness of her 
skin. Nothing in the world 
was as white as Feige’s skin. 
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Nothing in the world was as 
good as to touch it. The de- 
sire ached within him and it 
engulfed him. 

He leaned forward in his 
vision to touch her. And his 
hand, insatiable, sought under 
the coverlet. The hand was 
far wiser than David. It was 
unerring as is the hand of ail 
youth, 

And then David was thrown 
out of a world of hotness into 
a world of cold sweat. He was 


now entirely uncomfortabie 
and restless, but this time 
there was nothing pleasure- 
able in his restlessness. Its 


pain was the pain of weak- 
ness. He heard a step, looked 
up helplessly and perceived 
Yoshke in his night clothes go- 
ing towards him. 

“What’s the matter with 
you?” his father asked gently. 


“You toss about so that we 
can hear you in the next 
room.” 


“I’m afraid I’ve the fever 
again,” moaned David. 

Yoshke touched his head. It 
was cold. “You excite yourself 
too much, my poor boy. Try to 
sleep. It must be as the rebbi 
has said. God help us.” 


T was eleven o’clock the fol- 

lowing morning when David 
opened his eyes. His father 
had long since gone off to the 
‘woods. Rivelle had been wash- 
ed and combed and sent off 
to Reb Sholom’s where she 
now cut a very important fig- 
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ure. Channah was in the tur- 
moil of preparations for the 
midday meal. The air was 
charged with the sizzling of 
pots, 


Such a heavy head rested on 
the poor shoulders of David, a 
head heavy, dull and perspir- 
ing. He had even found diffi- 
culty opening his eyes, an act 
which had always been a source 
of relief, like the casting off 
of chains. Now it was wear- 
iness on weariness. It affected 
not only his head. His whole 
body was heavy, every limb pre- 
senting its tale of woe. David 
groaned as he sat up. 

A gray day looked in through 
the window, a day choked down 
by clouds floating through the 
air like heavy-weights and in 
danger of crashing into each 
other and flooding lake, hill 
and valley. 

As he stretched his hands 
out over the coverlet before 
him David gazed curiously at 
them, drew them nearer to his 
eyes, and then withdrew them 
as far out of sight as possible. 
The effort to stretch his legs 
was an operation far more 
difficult, At first he could 
barely move them, as though 
they had become paralyzed. 
But painful though it was his 
legs did finally move, and he 
drew them out of the sheets 
into the open and stared at 
them as though he expected to 
find that their color had 
changed overnight. 

The door opened—for Chan- 
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nah who spoke to him without 
looking at him—a_ strange 
thing! “What a sleep you have 
had! You should be feeling 
refreshed.” 

David shook his head mourn- 
fully and tried in vain to catch 
her eyes. “I’m so tired, moth- 
er,” he sighed. 

“After such a long sleep?” 

“Yes, mamma, I feel as 
if I had just come out of a 
fight. I’m all battered up. If 
the fight had been with Asher 
Leib the bruises on my bones 
could not be more real. Why 
don’t you look at me, mamma?” 

But poor Channah ran out 
and closed the door. David 
could hear her sobbing in the 
next room. 

David’s mind wandered back 
to the pleasures of the previ- 
ous night which he knew in a 
vague way were responsible 
for the pains of the morning. 
Such a feeling, he had felt all 
the time, was too good, too 
sweet, to go by unpunished in 
a world of so much misery. 
David’s energies gave way and 
he lay down once more on his 
back, drawing his feet and 
hands under the coverlet. 

He lay perfectly still a long 
time, gathering strength in the 
reordering of his bones against 
the bed-spring, but when he 
tried to sit up again, the dif- 
ficulty was even greater. It 
was not simply that he couldn’t 
rise. He had no will for ris- 
ing. What had been a will for 
rising up had become a will to 
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lie flat on his back. And 
gradually he felt the coming 
of the fatal sweetening of the 
flesh, his heart dilated as at 
a magical touch, and his eyes 
burned so that he had to pull 
one of the sheets clear over 
his head. 

Channah, coming in a little 
later with breakfast, cried out 
to see him so completely cov- 
ered. Only the dead are seen 
that way, and, though an evil 
spirit possessed him, surely 
David was not dead. The best 
evidence was that he moved so 
restlessly under the coverlet. 
She stirred him gently and 
down came the coverlet from 
his head, and the face, eyes 
dazed, showed. “That you, 
mother?” 

Again Channah averted her 
face. ‘Who then should it be, 
my child? Why do you cover 
yourself that way?” 

“I don’t know. Why do you 
ask?” 

“Why do I ask? Is it human 
to cover oneself up so com- 
pletely. It was terrible to see 
you lying there under the cov- 
erlet. What will happen to 
you if you suddenly lose your 
breath?” 

David half smiled and quick- 
ly began to eat. 

“Reb Zorach is coming here 
tonight,” she remarked, still 
averting her eyes. 

He looked up, the prospect of 
seeing Reb Zorach annoyed 
him. “How do you know?” 

“I told your father about 
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your beast at the spring, and 
he went and told the rebbi.” 

David paled. “He told the 
rebbi that?” 


“Of course. What else was 
there to be done about it?” 
And, fearing lest he ask her 
more than she could answer, 
she hurried out quickly. 


David’s heart cried out in 
wrath. Yesterday he would 
have told the story of the 
beast to anyone without a 
quaver of shame. Suddenly 
the matter had become personal 
to him—how he did not yet un- 
derstand. He grated his teeth. 
There was a choking in his 
throat. 

Without, the air grew darker 
and darker. There was no 
rain, only an occasional flash 
of lightning but the thunder 
did not fatally crash, the wa- 
ter reservoirs in the heavens 
remained shut, and something 
ran out of the clouds into the 
blood of men that deadened 
hope. Late in the afternoon 
Herr Susock came, umbrella in 
hand, smiling. “And how is 
our sick one to-day?” 

David did not reply, but ob- 
served, fascinated, how the 
jovial doctor shed his huge 
cloak and drew a chair to the 
bedside. 

“How long did you sleep, 
David?” asked Herr Susock 
suspiciously. 

“IT don’t know,” 
David. 

Herr Susock’s brow darken- 


stammered 
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ed. “How do _ you feel?” he 
demanded. 

David shook his head mourn- 
fully. 

Herr Susock looked thought- 
ful a moment, then he said: 
“Young man. I think I know 
what is the matter with you. 
Be good enough to move aside 
for a moment so that I may 
examine your sheets.” 

David stared but did not 
moye. Tears sprang up under 
his eyelids. 

There was a brief silence. 
Herr Susock’s features relaxed 
in earnestness, and he smiled 
again, “You will not have to do 
that David. I asked merely to 
make sure. What happened to 
you last night was bound to 
happen. I don’t know why I 
didn’t think of it sooner.” 

David hid his face by turn- 
ing his head away. He tried to 
brush his eyes, but in vain, 
the tears flowed of their own 
accord. 

Suddenly he felt iron fingers 
forcibly turn his face. The 
doctor was looking at him 
sternly again. “You mustn’t 
be ashamed of that, David. It 
is a mistake to be ashamed. It 
is really nothing to be ashamed 


of. It is to be just a little 
feared.” 

Wonder crept into David’s 
eyes. 


“Now what has happened to 
you is not at all surprising in 
a lad of your age. What has 
happened to you happens to all 
little boys and girls and to 
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little monkeys and even to the 
flowers in the fields. It is as 
common as it is beautiful. It 
is our one great extravagances. 
But is is wrong to be ashamed 
of it. The thing to do is to 
learn to control it for if it is 
not controlled it can drive even 
the great to destruction. Do you 
feel better about it now?” 

David nodded. 

The doctor closed his case 
which he always opened as a 
matter of habit whether he 
used it or not and put on his 
great cloak. “I must be going 
now. But you seem. to be 
troubled. What is it now?” 

“J don’t mind your knowing 
it,’ said David weakly, “but 
Eeb Zorach is coming here this 
afternoon—if it is so easy to 
teli what has happened very 
likely he will know too. And 
he has such an unpleasant way 
of asking questions.” 

Herr Susock laughed reas- 
suringly. “Don’t worry about 
your rebbi. He understands 
the law, but nothing more. Not 


much more, anyway. My ad- 
vice to you is: Don’t fear Reb 
Zorach. He’s a man. Fear 


only the genius in you, or it 
will swaliow you up.” 

The doctor glanced out of 
the window. “It will be a ter- 
rible night,” he remarked, and 
went out. 


ORE than an hour of si- 
lence followed the de- 
parture of Herr Susock, a si- 
lence throughout the house 
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that vied with the silence of 
the slowly gathering elements 
without, 

David consumed himself with 
observing the cloud formations, 
which resembled an _ aerial 
manoeuvre. Now a great col- 
umn of clouds, dark spears 
showing, moved regally across 
the sky; only to be suddenly 
displaced by lighter clouds re- 
sembling cavalry. 

But why was everything in 


the house so silent? Where 
was his mother? Where was 
Rivelle? Not a sight. Not a 


sound. David wondered whether 
something might not have hap- 
pened to Rivelle. She could be 
so careless. He now remem- 
bered that he had not heard 
her voice all day. Perhaps 
she’d become lost and Channah 
was out searching for her. 

It began to rain. 

It rained slowly, steadily and 
in volume. David had become 
interested in the play of some 
drops scampering about on the 
window panes, when the omin- 
ous thunder, long in organiz- 
ing its will, crashed over the 
world, and the whole window 
was flooded. Lost were the 
sounds of separate currents pat- 
tering on wood and stone in the 
vast, pauseless sliding of water 
over the fields. It was as 
though sky and earth had met 
and were wrangling. 

But this splendid parade of 
universal forces was, for David, 
suddenly, violently, interrupted 
by the rude throwing open of 
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the door of his room and the 
appearance of Kalman, the 
shoemaker, and Yoshe, the car- 
penter, their clothes darkly 
soaked, water running from 
them in several streams. They 
both carried something between 
them. 


Kalman and Yoshe did not 
even look at him but drew forth 
from its covering a Torah, 
placed it against the window 
between two candles, lighted 
the candles, and without having 
once glanced at him, made their 
way out and shut the door. 


David who had not been able 
to summon the breath to ask 
what it all meant now stared 
at the closed door, at the Torah 
between the two yellow lit can- 
dles and at the blinding rain in 
back of it. The candles had the 
odor of candles on the Day of 
Afonsmeril, they filled him 
with more terror than the thun- 
der rolling with lingering dead- 
liness from hilltop to hilltop. 


What was the meaning of it 
all? Had something terrible 
happened to Rivelle or his 
mother or his father? He call- 
ed out their names. “Rivelle!” 
No answer! “Mother!” Again 
no answer. His voice was weak 
and he shook with terror. 
“Mather!” Still no answer. 
David felt a darkening of the 
eyes and a desperate resolve 
' formed itself in him to invest- 
igate for himself, But ere he 
could move a limb he heard the 
front door opening, and the 
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voice of his father, then the 
voice of his mother, then the 
voice of Rivelle and a number 
of cther voices that were 
strange because they were con- 
fused. The confusion of voices 
grew nearer till it seemed to 
push the door of his chamber 
open. 

Ten Jews, dripping with 
rain, entered. Their garments 
were black. They were beard- 
ed. Every one of them held in 
one hand a candle and in the 


other a prayer-book. Reb 
Zorackl led them. 

Everything appeared _ ter- 
ribly strange and hostile. Not 


an eye was turned towards 
him for even when they ap- 
peared to be looking in his di- 
rection he could not find their 
eyes. 

Reb Zorach raised his hands, 
held them up palms outwards, 
praying inwardly, and prayed 
in a low calm voice: 

“Lord God, King of the 
Universe, in whose hands is 
all power and all wisdom, I am 
about to exorcise from the 
body of David, son of Yoshke 


Zorn, the beast Chaya Rua 
mentioned in the book The 
Zohar. For the _ sake of the 


child, who will some day be- 
come a bar mitzvah, and for 
the sake of the parents of the 
child who are good and pious 
Jews and meek in their rever- 
ence for your name, grant me 
the power to drive out Chaya 
Rua completely so that David 
son of Yoshke ben Zorn may 
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grow up straight and upright 
among the sons of your peo- 
ple.” 


Reb Zorach paused. “Amen,” 
sang the minyan. 

Reb Zorach picked up the 
Torah and offered it to the 
scared David. He now spoke in 
the direction of David though 
not to David himself: 

“Chaya Rua, it is written in 
our sacred books that in times 
of temptation you creep into 
the souls of men, women and 
children, settle yourself at the 
roots of life and cause them 
to wither. By tempting them 
out of the clean ways of God 
you make people sick at the 
head and faint at heart, so 
that all towers grow black in 
their eyes, and all roads dark 
before them. And if you were 
given your way you would en- 
tirely destroy them for you 
are an accomplice of him who 
from the first day of creation 
was the sworn enemy of Man. 
Luckily God has given Israel 
the Torah which is stronger 
than the rocks on the mountain 
sides and stronger even than 
the minerals which are at the 
foundations of the mountains. 
With the help of God and the 
Torah his instrument I am go- 
ing to drive you out. I am 
going to tear you completely 
out of his bowels and such will 
be your plight that you never 
again dare enter the body of 
David ben Zorn.” 


Again Reb Zorach paused, 
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and the congregation murmur- 
ed: “Amen.” 

Reb Zorach resumed. “Torah, 
since the day when the Lord, 
may His name be _ blessed, 
brought you down Mount Sinai 
on the shoulders of Moses, the 
leader of Israel, you have been 
a help and a blessing unto his 
people, I appeal to you now 
in the name of God, in the name 
of this lad David son of Yoshke 
ben Zorn who will some day 
become a bar mitzvah, and in 
the names of his two loving 
parents who are good and up- 
right Jews, to help me drive 
out this filthy beast Chaya 
Rua, drive him out utterly, for 
if even a trace of him remain, 
the child’s heart will he burned 
away and his mind will be 
turned in the foul ways of 
evil.” 

A pause, and the murmur 
“Amen” of the congregation 
mingled with the torrentuous 
rain without. 

Reb Zorach now turned to 
David. “Kiss the Torah, my 
child.” 

David kissed, and as he did so 
there was a splitting burst of 
thunder as though it had up- 
rooted a hill, and a flash of 
lightning falling through the 
liquid air and clinging to the 
window in a faint trail, made it 
appear as though something 
were struggling to get out. As 
every eye in the room turned to 
it, it disappeared. Only the dis- 
mal black splashing of rain re- 
mained. Reb Zorach smiled. 
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“The beast has gone back to the 
dark cave which is its home. 
And now, my son, you may 
rest in peace, for you are clean 
once more. God is with you, 
Tomorrow I will expect you once 
more at the synagogue. And 
ever after, if you will go in the 
ways of God and understand his 
Law, the beast will remain un- 
able to come near you.” 


The men filed out one by one 
into the next room where Chan- 
nah had prepared cognac and 
cake. Channah herself ran in 
to embrace David. Yoshke who 
for some time had stood undecid- 
ed in a dark corner of the room 
bent over him and kissed his 
brow. 


"WHE following morning, be- 

fore he had managed to 
fairly sit up in bed, David be- 
came aware of an unusual bust- 
ling about the house. Channah 
was at the ironing table, talk- 
ing. His father was at the 
dining table, eating. And from 
a remote corner of the room Riv- 
elle was arguing with both of 
them the privilege of immediate- 
ly putting on her new dress. In 
the midst of it all Yoshke ob- 
served “I wonder if he’s getting 
up yet. He shouldn’t he late on 
the very first morning of his re- 
turn.” 


David was startled to the re- 
alization that all this fuss was 
about him and his return to 
school, His father had not yet 
gone to the wood-felling because 
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he was waiting to take him in 
the wagon. There was to be a 
party in the house that night 
for all of the school children. 
Rivelle was excited about her 
new dress, as was usual on such 
occasions. Given a holiday or 
a party and Rivelle would find 
a dress to get excited about. A 
new life entered David’s blood 
and before he knew it he had 
swung himself about till his feet 
touched the earth. He began 
putting on his stockings. 
Breakfast was a strange af- 
fair. It, was, first. of all, 
strange, after a week in bed, to 
be sitting at a table. Then the 
way his father glanced at him 
occasionally when he thought 
David would not observe him. 
The bustling of Channah about 
the room. And the extraordin- 
ary silence of Rivelle. 
Breakfast being over Chan- 
nah began putting on him a 
white shirt and a stiff, white 
collar. David gasped, wriggled 
and choked. What a thing to 
put about one’s neck! His moth- 
er had hitherto made the put- 
ing on of new clothes an oc- 
casion of torment, but never 
before had he been twisted about 
so savagely. This stiff white 
collar, without which he under- 
stood he would never again be 
seen outside the house, was an 
invasion of his liberties he felt 
violently opposed to. But this 
was not, alas, a time for dis- 
putations with his mother. 
Outside, on the brown road, 
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the horse and wagon were all 
prepared waiting for them, In 
a few minutes they were on their 
way, leaving Channah looking 
after them from the doorway 


It was a morning grey with 
mist. David looked about him 
at the rocks, fields, and trees 
which had become strange to 
him. He could have sworn that 
the row of slightly bent birches 
who had always appeared to 
him like a line of runners at the 
starting point, were lifting their 
heads up as though they had 
seen an apparition, had stopped 
in their course to wonder what 
had become of it. Hovering over 
the level of the trees, the great 
dome of the cloister, half veiled 
in the mist, squat on her huge 
white base like a toad on a rock. 


Before the synagogue Yoshke 
helped David to dismount, 
smiled at him and drove away. 
David passed into it alone. 


The synagogue seemed emp- 
ty, empty tables and empty 
chairs, except for the Oron 
where several yellow lamps 
were burning—memorial lamps. 
But as he advanced deeper into 
the room he became aware of 
the presence of Reb Zorach at 
the far end of the long table 
underneath which there was a 
curious stirring the meaning of 
which David knew well. Some 
of the boys were playing before 
the opening of school. 

Such was the proccupation of 
the rebbi and the talmudim, one 
meditating over a book on the 
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table, the others whispering 
under it, that it was several min- 
utes before the presence of David 
was noticed. Once having be- 
come aware of him, Reb Zorach 
smiled, shook his hand and in- 
vited him to sit down next to 
him. 

One by one the boys crept out 
from under the table and, seeing 
David, dispersed into seperate 
corners to whisper. More were 
now crowding through the door, 
and respecting the rumors that 
had gone through the village 
about David being possessed, 
they kept away from the table. 
David did not know why the 
boys shrank back, but it hurt 
him, and finally even Reb 
Zorach noticed it. He called out 
to them: 

“Come, come; don’t you see 
we have a guest here?” 

Still they stood back quietly, 
and Itzekel, the eldest, who al- 
ways made himself the spokes- 
man on such occasions stepped 
forward a little. “Isn’t it true,” 
he asked, “that David is posses- 
sed?” 

David’s heart sank; his eyes 
burned with a despair too dark 
for tears. 

“It is true,” replied Reb Zo- 
rach, “that until last night 
David was possessed by Chaya 
Rua who may go into any one 
of you if you misbehave. But 
last night David kissed the 
Torah and as he did so the spirit 
flew out with a scream of ter- 
ror that rebounded from hill to 
hill. So you see there is no 
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longer any fear of that. Today 
David is as clean and as pure 
as any child in Israel.” 

They began to approach him 
shamefacedly. 

“I should add,” resumed the 
rebbi noting their embarassment, 
“that there is at least one good 
reason why you should all be 
friends with him,” and smiled in 
token of a pleasant surprise. 

Anticipating what this sur- 
prise might be the boys crowded 
even closer. The mists in 
David’s eyes dissolved. 

“Right after school hours,” 
the rebbi announced triumphant- 
ly,” we will proceed to David’s 
house where even now his 
mother is preparing wine and 
cake for all of you. Is this a 
time to be unfriendly with 
David?” 

There was now a real stir to- 
wards David, but it subsided of 
its own accord, for David stood 
aside almost sightless. They 
mistook his burning sense of 
shame for the old hauteur for 
which they had always disliked 
him, and only Asher Leib really 
approached him. Even in his 
confusion David realized that a 
great change was coming over 
the tavern keeper’s son. But no 
words passed between them, for 
the rebbi, realizing the hope- 
lessness of the situation, called 
them about the table for study. 

Reb Zorach resumed his place 
at the head of the table. There 
was a long swish of books open- 
ing, a sudden illumination of the 
face of the rebbi as he looked 
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up from his book and turned to 
Itzikel. 

“Tell me, Itze,” he began in 
the familiar sing-song, “What 
parsha are we up today?” 

And Itze answered, as befit a 
boy who had already become a 
bar mitzvah: “Kee Saytzay.” 

“And you,” turning to Yan- 
kalle, the baker’s son, “what is 
the meaning of ‘ke saytzay‘?” 

Yankalle answered in a high, 
trembling, excited voice: “ ‘Kee 
saytzay’ means If you go.” 

Reb Zorach fairly beamed. 
“That’s right, Yankalle, and now 
you tell me, Asher Leib, if you 
have studied your lesson, if you 
go where.” 

Here David expected the ma- 
chine would break down, but 
Asher, without a tremor of the 
lips, replied: “Lamilchumo. If 
you go to war.” 

And so the lessons proceeded. 
Reb Zorach was in excellent 
humour, even when one of the 
talmudim made a bad break. He 
could be good natured when he 
wanted to, and he had elected 
to be entirely pleasant for that 
day. 

David sat by, wondering. It 
was not so long ago when the 
most difficult of the questions 
used to come in his directions 
because he was the surest of all 
the boys to solve them. Now 
Reb Zorach did not once turn 
to him. Of course, the obvious 
explanation for that was that, 
having been sick, he was not 
expected to know any of the 
week’s parsha. But now that he 
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was well again, would be really 
return to his old habit of in- 
dustry in learning. David had 
a feeling of doubt. 


T the first touch of twilight 

on the windows Reb Zorach 

ordered books shut and formed 

the talmudium into two even 

rows for the procession towards 
David’s home. 

David walked arm in arm with 
Reb Zorach a little ahead of the 
rest. The rebbi was exulting 
over the industry of the tal- 
mudim. “Did you hear how they 
answered today, David? Like 
Magicians. Even Asher Leib.” 

David said nothing. 

“And now that you are almost 
completely recovered I expect 
you to turn to your books with 
renewed zeal. Your father is 
very anxious about you, but I 
think there can now be no 
further trouble. Next Satur- 
day afternoon we will show him 
what a scholar you can be. Eh?” 

David walked along silently 
a little repulsed by the heavy 
arm about his slender arm, but 
unable to assert himself or es- 
cape. 

In front of the house Channah 
and Rivelle were awaiting them. 
Through the window several 
candles, lighted gaily, shone on 
them over the garden. Rivelle, 
of course, wore her new dress, 
and, as the talmudim approached 
she searched out the eyes of 
Itzikel who blushed furiously. 
Reb Zorach saluted Channah, 
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then turned to his followers put- 
ting a finger to his lips—a com- 
mand for excessive orderliness, 
and they ranged in. 

Out of four small tables two 
long tables had been arranged 
with proper space between them, 
in the center of the living room. 
The tables were covered with 
snow white cloths and laden 
with wine, cake and candy. The 
talmudium waited quietly for 
the rebbi’s command that they 
sit down. 


Reb Zorach 
them smiling. 
we do first of all. 
you, Itze.” 

Itze, still blushing furiously, 
because the eyes of Rivelle were 
on him, answered in a subduded 
tone of voice: “We make the 
prayer.” 

The rebbi’s face beamed. “Then 
prayer we shall have. Will you, 
Asher Leib, lead the prayer?” 


There was no answer, for the 
excellent reason that, unseen by 
anyone, Asher had made his es- 
cape. 

“We will attend to Asher to- 
morrow,” announced the rebbi. 
“Meanwhile, you, Yankalle, lead 
the prayer,” and Yankalle did so 
in his high, thin, trembling 
voice. 


turned toward 
“Now what do 
Let me hear 


OSHKE, his forest cloth- 

es strongly odorous with 
pine, arrived a little late. 
He made his way slowly through 
the crowd of children, and shook 
hands warmly with the rebbi who 
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was already beyond the third 
glass of wine. 


Reb Zorach emptied out the 
glass and turning from Yoshke 
to Channah and from Channah 
back to Yoshke said: “May it 
all have been a token of good 
luck, and may the boy become a 
credit not only to himself and 
to his parents but unto all of 
Israel.” 


“You are very kind,” said 
Yoshke quietly. “And how did 
he make out today?” 

Reb Zorach made a sweeping 
gesture with his arm. “You know 
what a wizzard he can be!” 


The boys looked at one anoth- 
er. David had not been asked 
a single question all day, and to 
some of them it occured for the 
first time that they knew what 
people meant when they said 
that Reb Zorach was dangerous 
after his third glass. David 
shared in the astonishment of 
the children. 

Yoshke drank the glass of 
wine to the rebbi’s toast, threw 
off his hunting jacket, donned 
his prayer robe and called out 
Mincha, the prayer after twi- 
light. He was accompanied in 
the praying by the soft even 
voices of the children and the 
unsteady voice of Reb Zorach. 
After Mincha the children dis- 
persed, followed by the rebbi. 


4 Bes family was in the midst 
of supper, and Channah had 
just remarked that it was most 
surprising that Asher Leib 
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should have missed the opport- 
unity to get some of the cake 
and wine, when the door was 
opened and Herr Susock came in. 


“Welcome, Herr Susock!’ 
Yoshke called out, rising from 
the table. “You are just in time 
to join us, though you do make 
a point of coming always when 
the festivities are over.” 


Herr Susock opened his great 
cloak. “What festivities do you 
mean?” he asked. 


“Only hear him!” exclaimed 
Channah. “As though he didn’t 
know that this is Davidel’s first 
day at school.” 


Herr Susock was much sgur- 
prised. “Then he has already 
been to school! How do you 
feel, David?” 

David smiled for answer. 


Channah poured out a glass 
of cognac and, to her chagrin, 
the doctor drank it, as he drank 
the second glass poured out by 
Hersh Baer. 


They insisted earnestly that 
he sit down to supper with them 
end the doctor held up his fat 
hands comically in protest. “Re- 
ally, I can’t stay, though it is so 
nice of you to want a stranger 
at table. But I have several 
patients to visit. I dropped in 
here only because there are a 
few words I want to have with 
you alone, Yoshke.” 

Yoshke rose from the table 
and led the doctor into the ad- 
joining room where they re- 
mainded nearly an hour. David 
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knew that the conference was 
about him, and when Herr Su- 
sock left the conviction grew, 
for his father was slightly ill 
at ease. But, as he was about 
to go to bed, it was all revealed 
to him, for Yoshke turned to 
him abruptly and said: 

“Go to my bed, David; in the 
future you sleep with me.” 


David felt himself cheated of 
a very precious liberty. 


ype that night David was 

awake; at first he lay flat 
on his back, then on a side, with 
his face averted, and then for a 
long time with his eyes on the 
great back of his father which 
stood like an ancient wall be- 
tween him and his desire. And 
all of the next day, try as much 
as he would, he could not con- 
centrate his mind on the book 
before him. The voice of the 
rebbi became faint in his ears; 
the voices of the talmudium 
were almost inaudible; he saw 
neither the open book nor the 
dreary walls of the synagogue. 
His mind was full of a great, 
dark back whose invisible eyes 
were watching every move of 
his. 

Reb Zorach, at last becoming 
aware of this, looked sternly in 
the direction of David as often 
as he could remember, and on 
Thursday said to him: “I hope 
you are paying particular at- 
tention to your studies this week. 
Remember: I am going to be 
very severe in my questions this 
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Sabbath and you’ll have to be 
alert.” 

David merely paled and bowed 
his head. But he did make a 
very great effort to learn, with 
Saturday only a day of lessons 
away. 

The Sabbath in Nustcha, man’s 
day of peace, is schoolboy’s day 
of dread. That Jews, emulating 
his own great example, might 
rest on the Sabbath God forbid 
any kind of exercise, travel, and 
even, because he knows what a 
painful business it is, writing. 
But he failed to forbid examin- 
ations. So while the older folks 
look forward to the Sabbath rest, 
the poor schoolboy’s only pro- 
spect is an examination of what 
he has learnt during the week, 
an examination which all the 
relatives witness and sometimes 
even partake in, and the only 
hope is that you might come off 
fairly well. On the table before 
you are placed two things—a 
big red apple and a punishment 
rod. 

Friday afternoon school is dis- 
missed a little earlier, and the 
children file home gaily. Most 
of them have accustomed them- 
selves either to the necessary 
beating or the vain hope of shin- 
ing before their relatives. David 
was in a very melancholy state 
of mind, and as he struck into 
Punka’s fields he was accusted 
by Asher Leib who appeared to 
be just as downcast. For a few 
minutes they walked on in sil- 
ence. David was the first to 
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speak, “Why did you run away 
from my house that day?” 

Asher made a sour face. “It 
was on account of Itzik. I can’t 
stand him, and he takes every 
opportunity to show off, especi- 
ally when your sister is around. 
I hate him.” 


To this David had nothing to 
say, for the rivalry of Asher 
Leib and Itzik for the favor of 
Rivelle did not interest him and 
so they continued to walk in 
silence for some time till Asher 
asked: “How often does the 
rebbi come to your house to ask 
questions about the Torah?” 


“Oh, about every other Satur- 
day afternoon.” 

A pause, and Asher Leib spoke 
again. ‘He never comes to our 
house.” 

“Why?” David asked curious- 
ly. 

Asher bit his lips. “Why? 
Because father doesn’t know any 
Hebrew, has never read the 
Bible, and the rebbi considers 
it a waste of time to come.” 

To this David could say noth- 
ing. Again Asher was in the 
right, but, he could not sym- 
pathise with him. Why should 
a fellow be so distressed about 
the lack of an opportunity 
to be examined? in his mind 
he was wishing there were 
some way of getting the rebbi 
to go to Asher’s house on the 
morrow instead of to his. 


Asher resumed: “What is the 
use of learning and learning if 
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there is no one at home to ap- 
preciate it?” 

David felt slightly warned to 
the argument. “You must be 
wrong,” he said. “There is your 
mother.” 


Asher snorted scornfully. “She 
doesn’t know any more Hebrew 
than my father.” 

At home everything was in 
the chaos of preparation for the 
Sabbath usual on Friday when 
the walls are rewashed, the win- 
dows repolished and the oven 
repainted an immaculate white. 

Entering in the midst of all 
these labors, David heard Riv- 
elle exclaim: “Well, now David 
is here let him help you, mamma. 
I want a rest” And his mother 
replied: “You will rest later. 
David must look over his chu- 
mish; tomorrow the rebbi is com- 
ing to examine him.” 

David, his perplexity increas- 
ing, passed into his father’s 
study room. “You’ll show them 
a thing or two tomorrow, my son, 
wont you?” his mother called 
after him. 

David was tempted to smile, 
but his lips would not set them- 
selves. It was too bitter a jest. 
He picked up his father’s chu- 
mesh and _ looked listlessly 
through the parsha of the week 
Kee saytzay Lamilchumo: When 
Thou Goes Out To War. 

In this parsha David always 
paused on the advice of Moses 
concerning captive women, that 
their hair be cut off entirely. 
Why? In answer to this question 
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Reb Zorach replied: “The hair 
of woman is her most essential 
beauty. Take that away and 
you take away her only attract- 
iveness.” 


At the time it was given David 
did not understand this explan- 
ation, but now everything was 
as clear as the water of the 
spring. His mother’s hair was 
black and gave her face a mel- 
ancholy beauty. His father’s 
hair was also black. Black hair 
was very nice. Then he recon- 
sidered. At the fair in Zloczow 
he had seen girls with blue eyes 
and golden hair—the sight of 
them had dazzled him. Would 
they become altogether ugly if 
their hair were cut off? The 
rebbi was right. These Can- 
nanite women with whose hus- 
bands the ancient Jews warred 
must have had such hair. But 
what a pity it was to cut them 
off. Moses must have been a 
very hard man. Else how could 
have done such a thing, or even 
ordered it? Isn’t ordering a 
thing just as bad as doing it? 

One thing only David disputed 
with the rebbi. Hair was not a 
woman’s sole _ attractiveness. 
There must be something else, he 
was sure. He did not yet know 
what it was. But he was certain 
there must be something else. 


Moses know how to steel him- 
self against such things. When 
he slept with Ziporah there was 
a sword between them. Ziporah’s 
hair was black; black hair could 
be beautiful, almost as beautiful 
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as golden hair. Feige had hair 
as black as a raven’s. And 
there was something else. David 
dozed off, over the book.... 


N the next room the Friday 

evening candles were being 
lit. It was night in the fields. 
The seven bright lights reflected 
against black, shining window 
panes. The table was set. On 
the table cloth two white loaves 
leaned against each other under 
cover. There was a bottle of 
wine surrounded by little 
glasses. 


Channah, a white kerchief tied 
about her head, bowed over the 
candles murmuring the Sabbath 
prayer. As usual, Rivelle stood 
by watching her intently and 
trying to make out the words. 
Rivelle guessed her mother was 
not saying anything in partic- 
ular, and when she grew up and 
had to bless the candles she 
would do the same. 


Having blessed the lights, 
Channah looked about for David, 
and with Rivelle, who had joined 
her, discovered him asleep over 
the chumesh. Channah stood in 
the doorway and filled her eyes 
with what she saw. Behind her 
the front door opened to admit 


Yoshke, just returned from 
the synagogue. She beckoned 
to him. “Look!” she whispered. 


Yoshke stared a moment, be- 
gan humming the welcome song 
to the Princess Sabbath and 
took his place at the table. 
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So NEY David stirred in- 
to a half-warm, half-chilling 
awakening His mother was lean- 
ing over him, her face close to 
his own. “Father is back from 
the synagogue; he’ll expect you 
in for the blessing of the wine.” 
And even as he entered, half 
dazed, his father was already 
chanting the blessing over his 
cup. Wine-glass in hand he re- 
peated the blessing in a low, soft 
tone of voice, but there was an 
impediment in his throat, and 
as he drank the wine he fell into 
a coughing-fit. Channah was a 
little alarmed and Yoshke stared 
into his book, and sang the rest 
of the tunes under his breath. 


Wore patience was tried 

a bit the next morning by 
David’s getting up late for syna- 
gogue, but the untarnished 
glory of the morning sun re- 
stored his good humour. 

There are dark corners in the 
synagogue for mourners and for 
people too humble to show their 
faces at prayer. David placed 
himself in such a corner from 
which he observed with quaking 
the almost rectangular form of 
the rebbi who led the prayers at 
the Omud. How he feared that 
square black beard and those 
brown eagle eyes! 

So David stood in his dark 
eorner brooding on the humili- 
ation to come that afternoon, for 
- he felt himself unable to answer 
a single one of the questions the 
rebbi would ask. Shaaris being 
over, the reading of the Law be- 
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gan, and the younger ones, for 
whom this was a sort of recess, 
began to gather in his vicinity. 


AVID shrank deeper into 
his corner and into him- 
self. The approach of the boys 
filled him with palpitating 
dread, Their heads, it appeared 
to him, converged naturally 
into conspiracy against him. 
He tried in vain, to look into 
his prayer-book, but his eyes, 
alighting on the verse beginning 
the story of David and Jona- 
than, turned away quickly. 


Jonathan! Who here could be 
his Jonathan? Who here was 
worthy of such love? Who has 
had so much love to give? It 
was an older, a barren, a poor 
world... 

Still... There was Asher- 
Leib, sitting back directly in the 
corner opposite his own? Did 
not Asher-Leib perhaps feel an 
equally bitter loneliness? Did 
not Asher-Leib, too, pray for a 
Jonathan? 

It must be, David, decided, 
that we are too much alike, un- 
suited to each other. A David 
and a David could never be 
friends. Nor a Jonathan and 
a Jonathan. But a David and 
a Jonathan— 

Mussoff was 
prayer resumed. 


called and 


UTSIDE it had become re- 
freshingly windy. Await- 
ing their return from the 
synagogue, at the door, Chan- 
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nah and Rivelle were basking 
in the radiance of early after- 
noon. 

Noticing the dark pallor on 
David’s face Channah caught 


him aside as they entered 
the house: “What is the mat- 
ter with you, David? Didn’t 


you sleep last night?” 

A faint blade of hope lifted its 
head in David’s heart. Maybe, 
in view of her observation of his 
condition, his mother would in- 
sist, as she should, that the ex- 
amination should be postponed 
till next Saturday. But this 
hope died gradually as Channah 
failed to show an inclination to 
interfere. David steeled himself 
for the worst. 

At the proper time, towards 
the end of the meal, Reb Zorach 
came, in his’ broad, generous 
manner: that is to say, he open- 
ed the door very wide, smiled at 
every one seperately, even at 
David, and allowed himself to 
be invited to sit down and drink. 

These formalities being done 
with Yoshke arose and led the 
way to the Study. But David, 
who was expected to follow them, 
obeyed a sudden, curious im- 
pulse: choosing a moment when 
the faces of his mother and Ri- 
velle were turned, and when his 
father and the rebbi were al- 
ready in the study, he stole 
quietly but swiftly out of the 
house. 


NCE out of the house, David 
ran through the garden, 
leaped the enclosing fence, and 
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took to the road, hurrying tum- 
ultuously, half running, half 
walking, until, finding that he 
had no pursuers, he paused, as- 
sumed a slower gait, and aband- 
oned the road for the fields in 
the direction of the ridge of hills 
where the boys went shooting 
on Lag B’Omer. 


The flight, sudden, insitinct- 
ive, unpremeditated, became con- 
verted, irresistably, into a leis- 
urely and pleasant walk through 
the soft fields in the sight of 
the broad brown wooden hills. 
David almost forgot he was a 
runaway; he let his eyes roam 
at will, and his thoughts flew 
from grass to tree, from tree to 
sky, and from the sky back to 
a certain solemn room in his 
house. 


“Two men were sitting looking 
at each other, while a woman 
and a little girl were turning 
the house upside down to find 
him. Yoshke’s face was dark 
and patient: Reb Zorach’s was 
flushed and vengeful. Channah 
and Rivelle came in; both con- 
fessed to not beng able to find 
him, and Reb Zorach rose to go. 
Yoshke rose too... Here Da- 
vid put his hands over his 
eyes. 


But perhaps things have not 
gotten that far, it occured to 
David, and if he could return im- 
mediately there were several ex- 
cellent explanations he could 
make of his absence. He turned 
round. If only he could get 
back in time. 
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But, having made back nearly 
half the distance, David’s res- 
olution wavered. These excuses 
of his—they might convince his 
father who was a simple man, 
but they would never deceive 
Reb Zorach. If he told Yoshke 
that he had run out into the 
fields for some thing or other 
his father would unquestionably 
believe. But as for Reb Zorach 
—David could see even now the 
cynical smile that would light 
up those flushed lips and spread 
down his beard. And because 
his father happened to be a cred- 
ulous man, was it just to try to 
fool him? David sickened at the 
thought. He wavered. 

David might have continued 
the journey home inspite of all 
difficulties did he not that mo- 
ment notice that he was on the 
road to the spring where, he re- 
membered, Feige was most likely 
awaiting him—for whenever 
either of them had the spare 
time the spring was their tryst- 
ing place. Home, father, rebbi, 
consequences faded from his 
brain. 


PeoM the top of the slope 
David saw only the circles 
of pool, the faint green of the 
interwoven grasses, and the 
rectangular outline of the basin 
of the spring. Half way down 
the slope he recognized some- 
one seated near the spring. 
The figure was becoming in- 
creasingly distinct. David fair- 
ly tore the shrubbery in his 
haste. 
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Feige pretended astonishment. 
“Why, what are you doing here 
now?” 

David sank down beside her, 
“Aren’t you glad to see me?” 

Feige said nothing, and began 
plucking dandelions for a chain, 
while David observed her with 


frank apprehension. Feige 
noticed his troubled look, What 
is wrong?” 


“How many times have I told 
you that it’s wrong to pluck 
flowers on the Sabbath?” 


Feige laughed and did not dis- 
continue her occupation. “In our 
family we are not so religious,” 
she said. “We tear things and 
make the fire whenever we want 
to.” But her hand hesitated. 


“That doesn’t excuse you,” said 
David sullenly. 

Feige’s dark eyes gleamed 
mischievously. “It strikes me 
that you yourself are not so ter- 
ribly religious, or what are you 
doing here when you should be 
at home looking into a sacred 
book?” 


“There is no commandment 
which obliges one to look into a 
sacred book on the Sabbath.” 

“Maybe not. But is it religi- 
ous to go about looking for me 
on a Sabbath afternoon?” 

David flushed. “You’re right, 
Feige. I’m not much of a religi- 
ous example myself. To tell the 
truth I have just run away from 
being examined by the rebbi. 
That’s how pious I am!” 

Feige looked seriously at him. 
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“Well, maybe now that you know 
how ungodly you are yourself 
you'll not feel yourself so much 
above us?” 


“Who says I feel above you?” 


“Who says so! Is there need 
of anyone actually saying so? 
Can’t everybody see? Even I 
have seen you turn you nose up 
at my father.” 


“Your father? Who cares 
about your father? I mean I 
never thought myself above 
you.” 

“You forget that I am my 
father’s daughter.” 


“TI don’t care, Feige,” he said, 
and stretched himself out on the 
grass so that his face rested on 
her open hand. “But even you 
keep the Sabbath in your own 
way. See how prettily you are 
dressed today.” 

“That’s mamma,” sighed 
Feige. “She tries to keep the 
Sabbath as much as possible. 


“And you are. really your 
mother’s daughter,” he murmur- 
ed, pressing his lips on her hand 
while she sought to withdraw it. 
“I wont give it back to you sv 
that you may go desecrating the 
Sabbath with it,” he whispered. 

Feige looked steadfastly at 
him, but uttered not a word. 

“Tl tell you what we’ll do,” 
said David suddenly, his eyes 
flushing. 

She glanced mildly at him, 
questioning. 

“You,” said David,” will cont- 
inue making your chain and I 
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will put my head in your lap so 
that I wont see.” 


“That’s not nice,” 
Feige. 

“Do you think it nice to cont- 
inue tearing those flowers in my 
eyes?” he countered. 


Feige finally consented, and 
as David buried his face in her 
lap, she remarked: “You see I’m 
not nearly as stuck up as your 
sister.” 

“Rivelle?” — “Yes, Rivelle.” 
“But how is Rivelle stuck up?” 

“Well, she won’t even talk to 
Asher, And he’s just crazy about 
her. He does nothing but talk 
about her?” — “About whom, 
Rivelle?” — “Yes; about whom 
then?” 

David was silent for a while. 
“But why doesn’t Rivelle talk 
to him?” 

“O for the reason your mother 
doesn’t talk to my mother; for 
the reason your father doesn’t 
talk to my father. Besides, she 
likes Itzikel, the carpenter’s 
son.” 

He looked into her face. “Do 
you like Itzikel?’’ 

“T hate him!” she said swiftly. 
“I can’t stand the sight of him. 
He’s as meagre as that calf of 
ours which died last winter.” 

But he was not listening to 
her. He asked quivering, “Do 
you like me?” 

Feige turned her face away 
but he could feel her hand sud- 
denly clutch his head tightly. 

Gradually the light grew 
fainter and fainter on the rim 


protested 
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of hills, Feige stirred him. “Sit 
up”, she ordered. David sat up 
and stared around him. The 
sun had completely vanished. 
There was a mysterious hover- 
ing of wings in the air. Feige 
folded the whole chain in her 
hands, squeezed it into wet pulp, 
and flinging away, began run- 
ning up the slope, David follow- 
ing her. 
He left Feige on the 
treshold of the tavern Da- 
vid took the road homeward. A 
little ahead of him, in the dim 
light, he espied a familiar per- 
son, also hurrying. He quick- 
ened his pace and was soon at 
her side. Rivelle looked up at 
him over shoulder and muttered: 
“You’ll catch it tonight.” 


David shrugged his shoulders 
non-chalantly. Really, it didn’t 
matter, and since trouble was 
bound to come the sooner the 
better, Postponement, he real- 
ized, was the worst of every- 
thing. 

And now he turned to her, 
not without malice: “Where 
have you been, my dear, that 
you are hurying so quickly?” 

She gazed at him with hurt 
surprise. “At the carpenter’s. 
What business of your is it? I 
didn’t run away from an exam- 
ination, did I?” 

“The carpenter’s’”, he repeated 
scornfully. “Why don’t you be 
honest and say the carpenter’s 
son.” 

“And what if I did go to see 
Itze? He’s a beter scholar and 
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a nicer boy than any of you, even 
if you don’t like him. Never 
mind he told me all about it.” 


David suddenly remembered 
his distaste for the quarrel, and 
the rest of the way was made 
in utter. soundless peace. 


H* father was making the 

blessing of the Havdallah 
when they came in. The wine 
already being poured out on the 
bare table, but Rivelle coming 
in, he handed the lighted candle 
to her. “Hold it high, as I make 
the prayer,” he said, “and you'll 
get a very tall husband.” Rivelle 
stood on tip-toe and stretched 
her arm as high as she could, 
so that David, standing behind 
her was moved to whisper in 
her ear: “It’s no use, Rivelle; 
Itzikel won’t grow another 
inch.” If she could, she would 
have set fire to David with 
the candle. 


Supper was being served 
and still no allusion was 
made to his escape. Yoshke 


seemed to be in particularly good 
humor. David was mystified. 
But when they got into bed 
Yoshke turned to him mildly: 
“Better sleep soundly tonight; 
you’ve a big day ahead of you.” 

David wanted to ask what 
this big day would be, but his 
discretion was stronger than his 
curiosity. And he did sleep well. 


ERY early, David was 
startled to feel the hand of 
his father on him, waking him. 
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He opened his eyes and looked 
up quizzically. 

Yoshke looked down at him 
from under his forest cap and 
said: “Dress quickly, you’re 
coming to the woodfelling with 
me.” 

David obeyed swiftly and 
joined his father at the break- 
fast table. Yoshke bung through 
went out to prepare the horse 
and wagon. 

‘Ig father going to make 
a woodchopper out of me?” asked 
David, but his mother made no 
reply. 

When Yoshke returned a few 
minutes later David was already 
at the door, their lunch pack in 
his hands. It was only a matter 
of moments before they were in 
the wagon, and the reins 
snapped gently. 


It was the rawest of early 
morning, when the day has not 
yet completed her preparations 
for the hours of commotion and 
it is no fairer for people to be 
stirring about than it is fair 
for a guest to arrive at your 
house on a Friday afternoon as 
you are in the midst of sweep- 
ing and cleaning for the Sab- 
bath. The dew was still heavy 
on the grasses, and when David 
touched an overhanging branch 
the water dripped down from a 
heavily laden leaf. 

Yoshke held the reins lightly 
and looked straight ahead of 
him. His lips were pressed 
tightly together. 

The fields were passed through 
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quickly enough, and now they 
entered the woods, the great, si!- 
ent, fathomless woods which at- 
tracted David so much and at 
the same time filled him with 
such dread. A chill, reaching 
from the heart of the forest fell 
on him, and he shivered. His 
father drew a blanket from 
under the seat and handed it to 


him. “Cover yourself”, he com- 
manded. David obeyed grate- 
fully. 


They rode on, and soon reach- 
ed the cottage of the forestward- 
en Reb Chayyim, a Jew whose 
daughter had run off with a 
Polish hunter only a few months 
ago. He was standing at the 
door, a gun over his shoulder, 
and it occurred to David that it 
was a curious thing to see a Jew 
with a gun on his shoulder. 

The two men exchanged greet- 
ings and the wagon moved on. 


At the clearing the men were 
already assembled in sev- 
eral groups, and when they 
saw Yoshke they picked up 
their axes and began the work 
of the day. 


The work was divided into two 
parts, First the men sawed a- 
way at the trees by twos and 
when a tree was about to 
fall the axe was laid on it and 
the men parted to be out of the 
way of its fall, The crash woke 
hundreds of echoes in the forest 
and among the hills. The tree 
being on the ground several of 
the men chopped off the 
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branches, lifted it up and car- 
ried it to where the bare trunks 
were piled up. 

At first it was fascinating to 
watch them saw away, two men 
at each saw, swaying rythmlcal- 
ly to and fro, but it gradually 
became tiresome sitting alone 
on the wagon seat. David 
climbed down and when a tree 
fell and the men rushed to car- 
ry it away he joined them and 
tried to help. His father pre- 
tended not to notice this, and 
David continued doing it so 
steadily that he even shed his 
coat which was becoming too 
warm for him. 

Luncheon came. The men 
threw down their saws and axes 
and spread out on the ground. 
Yoshke and David sat apart with 
their food. 

“How did you like your work?” 
Yoshke asked a faint smile on 
his lips, 

David flushed. 

“I believe you do like it. You 
are trembling all over in every 
limb. Your enthusiasm runs a- 
way with you and you work too 
energetically. At the rate you’ve 
been going on there wouldn’t be 
much work left in you after two 
days.” 

“Oh I could learn in time,” 
said David, inwardly wondering 
where all this was leading to. 

“But surely you don’t want to 
be a woodchopper,” said his 
father 

David resented the irony and 
contested it. “Some very nice 
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people,” he protested, “are wood- 
choppers.” 


rs 


“You’ve said enough,” came 
the gruff retort, “and you’re not 
eating.” 

David munched away at a 
sandwich waiting for his father 
to bring a new impetus into the 
half stifled conversation. 

“You say nice people are wood- 
choppers,” resumed Yoshke med- 
itatively. “That’s so, I’m a 
woodchopper. But am I a wood- 
chopper out of choice? Anyone 
can be a woodchopper. It’s too 
easy.” 

David bowed his head, what 
was there for him to say. 

“Great numbers of people are 
woodchoppers,” resumed Yoshke, 
“because great numbers of 
people are unfortunate. We 
have been unfortunate, as you 
know. But there is really no 
need of our sinking into the 
very lowest scale all at once, is 
there? Besides, woodchopping 
is a good occupation for the 
goyim. For a Jew there is bet- 
ter work.” 

“What is better work?” asked 
David. 

“It is better work to get an 
education, important position, 
and be able to lighten the bur- 
dens of the poor. For many 
generations ours was one of the 
most powerful families in this 
valley. We ruled everything. 
Slowly this power has been 
wrested from us, or rather we 
have let it slip through our fin- 
gers. The burning down of the 
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Inn was terrible enough, but if 
you fall down completely and 
make nothing of yourself things 
will be very much worse.” 

David was silent; his eyes 
were fixed on the ground. 

Yoshke spoke again! “Just 
look at Reb Sholom the lumber 
merchant for whom I command 
these men. Fifteen years ago 
Reb Sholom was honored when 
my father so much as glanced 
at him, Today what am I be- 
side him? And yet I have at 
least as much learning as he 
has. 

“Sometimes Reb Sholom and 
I come into the synagogue at 
the same time. No one notices 
my coming. Everybody greets 
Reb Sholom. It is an honor to 
shake hands with Reb Sholom, 
for, beside his money, he has a 
son at the Lemberg Yeshibah 
who some day may become a 
great Rabbi. And yet I know 
that you have far more intel- 
ligence than the son of Reb 
Sholom. How do I know? You 
are a little like myself, and that 
is the terrible thing. You are 
likely, even as I, to give way 
too much to gay things—as I 
did, when I was your age. As I 
stand here day by day I have 
only one thought: if you would 
but take interest in your studies 
I would send you to the Yeshi- 
bah if I had to dig the money 
out of the earth with my bare 
fingers. You can’t have lost 
all interest in your studies.” 

There was a pause. David 
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repeated in a half-whisper: “I 
can’t have lost all interest.” 

“But why did you run away 
yesterday? Why were you 
afraid of the examination?” 

“T had not studied all week, 
but this week I will try.” 

The men were now rising to 
resume work. Yoshke rose too. 
“Under the seat,” he said, 
“there is a chumesh. Find it 
and occupy yourself with it till 
we go home. Tomorrow you 
will resume school.” 

In a moment the woodfelling 
continued. 


HE sun was by this time 
very high in the heavens 
and sprinkled a warm radiance 
through the forest. Chumesh 
under arm David wandered 
away from the clearing to 
where the green trees shaded 
the earth, and under a maple 
tree around which the grass 
grew thick and green, David 
lay down and opened the book. 
The distant ringing of 
the axes of the woodchoppers 
sounded like pounding on the 
outside of a wall. The forest 
was this great wall which made 
the earnest of breeze and leaf 
play portentous by comparison. 
A woodpecker had stationed 
himself on a branch over Da- 
vid’s head and applied himself 
to the business of topping the 
bark with admirable patience. 
David observed him curiously, 
and from the woodpecker his 
eyes leap to the branches of the 
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tree where forest and sky held 
breezy conference. 


A whimsical stillness moved 
majestically through the trees, 
not through the broad aisles 
which she scorned, but as the 
fancy moved her from violet to 
marigold and from marigold to 
the heart of David, where she 
folded her wings and closed her 
eyes. 

“Da-vid!” 

David woke with a start, in a 
forest darkened by eventide, 
crushed against the side of the 
tree as though he had been 
hurled against it. His sides 
ached, and he rose only with 
a very painful effort. 

His father’s voice was call- 
ing to him through the half- 
light, half-darkness of twilight. 
He quickly snatched up the 
book from where it lay unopen- 
ed on the ground and made his 
way in the direction of the 
voice. 

For once David was glad of 
the dark; his father would not 
be able to tell from the appear- 
ance of his eyes that he had 
slept all the afternoon. 

The goyim were gone. His 
father was seated on the wagon. 
He climbed up to his side, and 
they drove home. 


NCE more the wheel of 
destiny turned and David, 
who was compelling himself to 
go to school not by the fields 
leading past the tavern but by 
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the straight yellow road, was 
the first scholar of the class. 

This surprised no one, not 
even David. Besides, the inter- 
est in the school was concent- 
rated on Asher Leib and Itzikel 
who were avowed rivals for 
second place. So bitter was the 
rivalry between them that Reb 
Zorach fearing an _ outbreak 
placed them at opposite ends of 
the table; they seemd always 
on the verge of physical combat. 

Thursday morning neither 
Asher Leib nor Itzikel made 
their appearance. About noon- 
time Punka drew up his wagon 
in front of the synagogue and 
knocked on the door. Reb Zo- 
rach went up to meet him. 
“What is it?” he asked. 

“T have something in my 
wagon,” he said, “that belongs 
to you and I wish you’d help 
me bring in.” 

Saying which Punka smiled 
and led the rebbi to the wagon 
where he beheld the missing 
ones, all battered, bloody and 
exhausted, sitting back limply. 

“Where have you been?” de- 
manded Reb Zorach. “Answer 
me, Asher.” 

Asher lifted his head pain- 
fully but said nothing. 

“You Itzikel, I have always 
considered you fairly sensible. 
What has happened?” 

But Itzikel didn’t stir. 

“O I can tell you what’s hap- 
pened,” said Punka with a grin. 
“They had a fight. I saw them 
ake hy, They pummeled each 
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other like wild cats and when 
they fell from exhaustion, 
I picked them up. Shall I help 
drag them into the synagogue?” 
he added, and, without waiting 
for a reply, seized both of them, 
one with each hand, and carried 
them like slaughtered hens into 
the schoolroom where their 
extraordinary appearance cre- 
ated a mild sensation. 


Since no amount of coaxing 
could get them to talk, and 
since it was out of question to 
lick them in this exhausted 
state, Reb Zorach ordered 
everyone back to his book and 
resumed studies. 

Towards evening, when school 
was dismissed David accom- 
panied Asher over the fields. 
Still weak and limping slightly, 
Asher nevertheless chuckled 
grimly: “But I did give him a 
pummeling, didn’t I?” 

“And it seems to me he didn’t 
treat you a bit gently either” 
remarked David. 

“That’s true,” said Asher. 
“But I don’t care. I’m willing 
to exchange blows with him any 
time.” 

Meanwhile the story had 
travelled through the village 
and Rivelle who had even been 
to Aze’s told her version of the 
story: Asher had attacked Itzi- 
kel because she, Rivelle, spoke 
to Itzik and not to Asher. 

“What foolish children!” ex- 
claimed Channah. 

“But only see how she glows 
all over with pride,” observed 
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David, “as though she’d ac- 
complished something.” 

“It is an early time to start 
boys fighting about you,” re- 
marked Channah a light glow- 
ing in her dark eyes. 

And though she pouted and 
protested David was convinced 
that Rivelle was pleased with 
everything. 


ape approach of Rosh Ha- 
shonnah, the first of the 
Days of Dread, marked the 
opening of the congregational 
discussions in Nustscha as to 
who would lead the prayers. 
Old Nachman having gone away 
the choice was to fall between 
Reb Sholom the wood merchant 
and Yoshke, whose chance of 
succeeding his father, was 
slightly impaired by the loss of 
the Inn. After all, he was little 
more than a woodchopper. 


To a stranger listening in on 
the discussions it would have 
appeared that everybody was 
eager to have Reb Sholom, but 
since Reb Sholom’s voice was 
weak that year it would per- 
haps be best to invite some 
pious Jew from Zloczow who 
would come for a small con- 
sideration. But the cause of 
Yoshke soon found a voice in 
Menashe the carpenter who call- 
ed down shame on them for 
slighting a man just because 
fortune had turned against him. 
“Haven’t Yoshke’s people gen- 
erations back led our prayers 
during the Holy Days?” 
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Yoshke, needless to say, at- 
tended none of the meetings, 
but he sat up whole nights with 
Menashe the carpenter, his ad- 
vocate, squeezing out of the 
poor fellow as much detail as 
he could remember. “Did Reb 
Sholom say anything at the 
mention of my name?” “What 
did Berel Tipish have to say?” 
And “Did Reb Sholom look sur- 
prised?” Menashe, lacking the 
artist’s love of detail lacked also 
the necessary memory. Yoshke’s 
enthusiasm troubled him—a 
man shoud be so eager about 
such trifles! And the outcome 
of it all was that Yoshke was 
chosen to lead the prayers. 

Several days before the holi- 
days Yoshke presented himself 
at the door of his employer, 
where he was obliged to wait 
nearly half an hour before Reb 
Sholom could see him. Reb 
Sholom was having his after- 
noon tea. Reb Sholom, bitterly 
disappointed at heart that he 
was not chosen, received his 
employee cooly and asked him 
how it was that he was not in 
the forest. 

Yoshke explained that, having 
been chosen to lead the congre- 
gation during the Holy Days, it 
was necessary for him to re- 
main home for several days to 
practise up, and Reb Sholom 
having listened earnestly to this 
request, replied: “You are quite 
right. And if you wish to take 
off several days in which to 
practise up the prayers you are 
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welcome to do so, on your own 
time, you understand.” 


# 


Yoshke swallowed, rose quick- 
ly and walked to the door. Reb 
Sholom, remorseful, followed 
him. After all, Yoshke was 
now an exceedingly poor man: 
“Ts there anything you need for 
the Holy Days?” he asked. 

“Nothing,” said Yoshke and 
went out. In reply to Chan- 
nah’s query as to how he had 
fared, he replied: “A swine is 
a swine. There is nothing to 
discuss.” 


NV iCSHE triumph was also 
David’s. It was no small 
honor to lead the congregation 
which during the Holy Days 
composed the Jews not only of 
Nustcha but of all the neigh- 
boring villages. 

The great first night of the 
holy days same and as he took 
his place at the Oron Kodesh 
under the great light, Yoshke 
remembered how for many gen- 
erations his ancestors had stood 
at this same elevation, and he 
was calm at heart. 

Making no effort to be spec- 
tacular, Yoshke sang quietly 
and confidently, till, after a 
while, the congregation forgot 
that they were praying under 
a new leader, for there was 
about the son some of the 
grandeur of the father. 

In his heart David wondered: 
“I have heard my father sing 
much better than that? Why 
does he not show them some of 
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his eloquence. What is the 
sense of carrying modesty to 
such excess?” 

But he did not understand as 
his father did that the real test 
of a Baal T’Philla comes on 
Yom Kippur when the con- 
gregation is compelled to re- 
main all day in the synagogue 
and when the worth of a singer 
is tested by the test of sweet- 
ness and endurance. Yoshke 
was willing to wait. 

Channah too was dissatisfied, 
and, on the way home from the 
synagogue, argued with her 
husband, impetuously, as women 
always did and always will, but 
Yoshke merely smiled and said 
that the house of God was a 
place for prayer and not for 
the display of talents. Nor was 
there any noticeable change on 
the following day. The congre- 
gation was satisfied that it had 
not made a bad choice, for 
Yoshke’s voice was agreeable 
if it was quiet, and Reb Sholom 
glorated inwardly that so 
weak was the woodchopper’s 
showing that it would be easy 
to convince the congregation to 
choose him for the more im- 
portant services of Yom Kip- 
pur. 


Apas second day of Rosh Ha- 

shonnah is also Tashilch, 
the ceremony of the casting 
out of sin, accomplished, 
among good Jews, by empty- 
ing the pockets of one’s clothes 
into the nearest river. 
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The Rabbis intended Tashlich 
to be a very serious affair, but 
the women of Nustcha have 
made of it the social event of 
the year, appearing at the mill- 
stream in their best clothes and 
forming in groups to discuss 
the relative merits of their ap- 
pearances. 


There was Miralle, the wife 
of Menashe, the carpenter, all 
in black cloth that shone like 
silk, and with a long thick chain 
of imitation pearls hanging 
down her neck. Miralle who all 
year round was never seen out 
of her dirty yellow apron! At 
Miralle’s side was her daughter 
Charna, a young lady of eight, 
and Gershon the youngest son 
who had just learnt how to 
walk and still clung to her 
skirts. Itzik, the prodigy, was 
nowhere to be seen. 

“Who would have thought 
that we would live to see the 
day!” exclaimed Mirchi, the 
wife of Yechiel the butcher. 
She herself wore a blue dress, 
fringed with white satin, a 
dress she declared had cost her 
twelve gulden—and that be- 
cause she had supplied the ma- 
terials! Yechiel himself, a long 
meagre looking Jew with a 
brown-greish beard, walked at 
her side disconsolately. 


“There is no_ telling these 
days,” whispered Sarah _ to 
Chayyim the forest-warden who 
is rich or who is poor. Only 
look at them!” But Chayyim 
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was thinking of his lost daugh- 
ter, and he made no reply. 

Channah and her husband 
walked along side by side, ac- 
companied by David, and did 
not mingle with the rest of 
the folk. It having been dis- 
covered that Rivelle had detach- 
ed herself and gone off some- 
where David was delegated to 
search for her. And David, 
having seen Asher Leib and 
Itzikel make for the mill at the 
head of the stream lost no time 
but hurried in that direction. 

Rivelle and Itzikel were seat- 
ed side by side on a log in front 
of the mill, and Asher was sulk- 
ing at a little distance. Itzikel 
was saying to Asher: “You 
come here as though someone 
had invited you. Did you, Ri- 
velle, perhaps invite him?” 

Rivelle shook her head and 
perceiving David exclaimed: 
“And here is another one! Who 
asked you here?” 

Asher turned to David for 
consolation: “They talk as 
if they owned the mill.” 

“But you know we came here 
in order to be rid of you,” Itzi- 
kel was saying to Asher, avoid- 
ing to even look at David. 

“What’s the matter with 
me?” asked Asher getting ex- 
cited. “Why should you run 
away from me?” 

“You’re Lippe Goy’s son,” 
said Itze disdainfully as though 
that closed the matter. 

“My father is as good as 
yours,” Asher said indignantly. 
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“He is, is he?” returned Itze. 
“Who burned down Yoshke’s 
Inn? Tell me that? Whoever 
heard of a decent Jew leading 
out swine to pasture on a Sab- 
bath?” 

Here David, irritated beyond 


measure, stepped forward. 
“Come out of this, Rivelle. 
Quick! Mother asked me to 


bring you back.” 
“Tll come back myself,” 
hurled back defiantly. 
David stepped forward and 
seized her arm violently. “If 
you don’t come with me, I’ll 
drag you along like that, see?” 


she 


at’ HAT night, as they were 

in the midst of their sup- 
per, there was a knock on, the 
door and Reb Sholom entered, 
for the first time since the inn 
had burned down, and Yoshke 
personally accompanied him to 
the most comfortable chair in 
the room. 

Reb Sholom refused to have 
tea or cognac; he drew forth 
a telegram he had just received 
from Lemberg. It was a mat- 
ter of the utmost importance. 
Great quantities of lumber were 
coming from the provinces and 
were being sold cheaply in 
Lemberg. Unfortunately, Reb 
Sholom himself was obliged to 
go to Minsk on an even more 
important matter. Would not 
he, Yoshke, go to Lemberg 
for him? There would be a 
special remuneration and he 
could be back in Nustcha in 
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time for Yom Kippur. He would 
have to leave tomorrow. 
Naturally, Yoshke consented, 
and, his business being over, 
Sholom made a hasty departure. 


a ince night it was difficult 
for David to fall asleep, so 
keen was the anticipation of 
the freedom to come. The great 
wall that for many nights had 
stood between him and his de- 
sire would be away in Lemberg. 
Once more he would be lord of 
his own couch. When he arose 
his father was gone, to be able 
to make an early train in Zlo- 
czOw. 

Instinctively David chose the 
old path to school, the one lead- 
ing past the tavern. It was 
days since he had talked to Fei- 
ge or had so much as even seen 
her. He walked briskly, and 
soon the square red house with 
the blind side-wall was in sight. 

Feige, swinging a water-pail 
in the direction of the road, was 
emerging from the house just 
as he came up. He signalled 
her but, pretending not to notice 
him, she hurried on. 

David’s blood was up, and by 
making a roundabout dash he 
appeared on the road in her 
way. He paused, but when she 
come up to him she did not 
pause and tried to walk on, 
more slowly, pausing only a few 
steps away for a moment to 
pass the pitcher from one hand 
to the other. 


David stared after her. She 
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was now walking ahead slowly, 
entirely unmindful of him, but 
where the road curved near the 
elem tree she stopped suddenly, 
although she did not turn 
round, as though she were wait- 
ing for him to come up. 

“Don’t you want to talk to 
me any more, Feige?”’—“It’s 
you who seems to be too proud 
to talk to me.”’—“After Ive 
run after you so hard? Where 
were you taschlich time?”— 
“Mamma wouldn’t come because 
last year when she came the 
women were pointing at her 
and whispering and I didn’t 
come because mamma wouldn’t.” 
—‘But you might have known 
I’d be looking for you.”—‘How 
was I tell when you didn’t show 
up once all week?”—“There 
were my studies and the holi- 
days.”—“‘Well, then, supposing 
you come to the spring with me 
now and help me bring home 
some water.” 

David hesitated a moment. He 
would be late for school; but 
he conquered this scruple, ac- 
companying her on one condi- 
tion: “You’ll have to walk 
quickly because I must get back 
to school in reasonble time.” 

“O I forgot what a saint you 
are,” she said derisively. “We 
will hurry, then.” 

Feige set such a sturdy pace 
David had extreme difficulty 
following her, and the spring 
was soon reached and the pail 
filled. But the way back, 
on account of the load, was 
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necessarily slower. David 
carried the water pail and Fei- 
ge walked at his side her head 
thrown back, the wind blowing 
her hair about her face. 


CHOOL was well on when 

David arrived, and Reb Zo- 
rach looked at him significantly 
as though to inquire: Are you 
getting into your old ways 
again? 

David expected an outburst 
after school hours, but the rebbi 
only once looked at him and 
allowed him to go his way in 
peace. He almost ran over the 
darkening road, so that he 
fairly panted when he entered 
the house. 

“Give me my supper quickly,” 
he demanded. “I want to go to 
bed.” 

“Why so early to bed?” 

“Tm tired. I didn’t sleep 
much last night. Isn’t supper 
ready yet?” 

“No, my dear; you’ll have to 
wait a while. 

“Oh, give me anything,” Da- 
vid murmured. “I feel so tired, 
I want to rest. Never mind 
with supper.” 

Channah hurried some of the 
supper along. David ate quickly, 
and the sweet objective, bed, 
was soon made. 


HE following morning, an 
hour after the regular ris- 

ing hour, David had not ap- 
peared. Alarmed, Channah went 
to investigate and found David 
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stretched out limp and white 
like a sack of wheat. When 
Channah stirred him he open- 
ed his eyes and stared about 
vacantly. 


“Tt’s after nine o’clock. The 
rebbi will be very angry with 
you if you begin coming in late 
again,” she protested gently. 

“T don’t care,” David mur- 
mured absently. 

“Why, are you sick?” 

“T—I don’t know. I feel just 
a little sick. I don’t think I'll 
go to cheder to-day.” 

“Perhaps I had better call 
Herr Susock?” 

A flash of pain swept David’s 

face. “No, no,’ he pleaded. 
“Don’t send for Herr Susock. 
I’m not that sick. I think I 
ean get up. Only wait a few 
minutes and you’ll see I’ll be 
ready.” 


E was later than usual, 
and, worse, when the rebbi 
called on him for an answer to 
a simple biblical question, he 
rose as though to make a reply 
and remained standing in con- 
fusion, his mind turned in- 
wardly on something remote. 
“Well?” demanded the rebbi. 


David struggled but could not 
concentrate his mind enough to 
even remember the question 
asked of him. He passed his 
hand over his forehead, blinked 
at the rebbi and sat down, 
flushing furiously. 


“Give him the rod,” someone 
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cried out and an accompanying 
titter swept the whole table. 
“Who said that?” demanded 
the rebbi. And in a sham ef- 
fort to find out who it was who 
cried out in such disorder he 
averted attention from David. 
“What is the meaning of all 
this?” demanded Reb Zorach, 
later when they were alone. 
“I’m ill,” said David faintly. 
“Tl? You look perfectly al- 
right, except that you don’t 
seem to have had any sleep. 
What do you do with your 
nights?” 


David hung his head. His 
brain was reeling. 
“In the future,” said Reb 


Zorach, ‘you come only when 
you are really well, and come 
in on time. But when you come 
T’ll expect you to be up to the 
mark and answer all questions 
I ask you. If you fail Ill be 
merciless. The time of your 
preferment is over.” 

The rebbi said no more. 
Crushed, David wended his way 
home, but as he walked his 
spirit rose within him. What 
did Reb Zorach mean with his 
ultimatum? Did he think he 
could be frightened? He would 
live and do as he pleased, in- 
spite of the rebbi, inspite of 
Herr Susock, inspite of the 
whole world! 


ead next day David did not 

arise till noon, and then he 
stretched about the bed so help- 
lessly that Channah was truly 
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alarmed and, without consulting 
David, sent Rivelle out to call 
Herr Susock. 

The appearance of the doctor 
unnerved the boy and he even 
failed to answer his genial 
greeting. ‘Kindly leave him 
alone with me,’ requested Herr 
Susock, and Channah left the 
room. “And now,” said he to 
David when his mother was 
gone, “I’m afraid you made 
light of my advice.” 

David continued to stare at 
him, fright in his eyes. 

“Please, don’t think I’m chid- 
ing you, I’m old enough to know 
that boys of your age cannot 
follow such advice. That is why 
I asked your father to keep 
you in bed with him. But he is 
out of town now, I understand, 
and so you’ve run wild. Can’t 
you guess where this passion of 
yours is rushing you?” 


4 0 ebb did not go to school 

that day, nor the follow- 
ing two days, but three days 
before Yom Kippur a letter 
came from his father. There 
was no sale of lumber in Lem- 
berg. The whole thing was a 
hoax. He would get home in 
time for the services if he had 
to walk all the way. 

It occurred to David that he 
had played truant from school 
long enough. He must go back 
at least for the time when his 
father was ieturning. He re- 
membered the rebbi’s warning, 
and he knew that he had not 
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looked into a book for several 
days. Nevertheless he would 
risk it. 

Reb Zorach did not notice his 
entrance, did not even look at 
him when he commanded the 
opening of books, but in all this 
David felt the coming of dis- 
aster, and if he could he would 
have escaped from the room. 
But it was useless to speculate 
on that. He would have to re- 
main. He leaned heavily on the 
open book before him. 


Suddenly Reb Zorach looked 
at him and commanded: “Take 
your elbows off the book.” 

David obeyed in silence and 
looked straight ahead of him for 
fear of meeting some of the 
derisive glances he knew were 
being directed at him. 

The rebbi was not satisfied. 
“And now tell me, my truant, 
what are the chief exhortations 
of Moses to Israel in parsha 
Hazini. It’s this week’s parsha.” 

David rose, considered, but 
could remember nothing. 

The rebbi’s voice was stern. 
“T asked you a question. Why 
don’t you answer?” 

David looked up. “I don’t re- 
member,” he said. 

“Oh, you don’t remember,” 
sang the rebbi mockingly. “Well, 
we can remedy that quickly 
enough, eh?” And he reached 
for the punishment rod. 

Every lad at the table caught 
his breath. This was the mo- 
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ment they had long awaited. 
Every eye glistened with ex- 
pectation. They would have 
cheered had they dared to even 
make a sound. 

For a moment David’s mind 
whirled because of the impend- 
ing shame, and suddenly he saw 
the rebbi, kantchik in hand, ad- 
vancing towards him smiling. 
He felt the eyes of the talmudim 
like tongues of fire against his 
sides. The tears rushed to his 
eyes and ran down his burning 
cheeks. He had sworn that they 
would not ever see him beaten, 
and many of the talmudim had 
heard him swear. How they 
would taunt him for it. No, no! 
They would never taunt him 
with that. And just as the rebbi 
approached and lifted the rod 
he sized the large open book be- 
fore him and with all his might 
hurled it into the hated, advanc- 
ing face. There was a crash and 
ery, tumultuous confusion, a 
mingling of amazement and 
pain. 

In_ the 
escaped. 


confusion David 


AVID was not prepared to 

go home. Not knowing how 

to tell his mother about what 

had happened, he preferred that 

she find out from someone else, 

and made in the direction of the 
mill, 

At the door, in the din of the 

turning wheel, Punka was ar- 

guing with Ivan about the 
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price for sawing up some 
boards. Punka liked to make a 
close bargain, and for some time 
the argument was a very heated 
one. 

Finally Ivan spat on the 
ground and in token of resigna- 
tion began lugging in the trees. 


David lent a hand. “Thought 
you were sick,’ remarked 
Punka. “I’m better,” mumbled 
David. 


“When’s your father coming 
home?” 

“He writes he’s coming back 
tomorrow.” 

“Through Zloczow or Zbo- 
row?” 

David did not know, but he 
hazarded Zloczow the most nat- 
ural way for his father since he 
had relatives there. 

“Going there myself tomor- 
row,” announced Punka. 

And the wood having been 
piled into the mill Punka got 
into his wagon and rode away. 


AVING Loitered long 

enough about the mill, 
David decided that it was time 
to return. He noticed with re- 
lief that Rivelle gazed strange- 
ly at him as he entered, and 
his mother applied the apron to 
her eyes. They knew. 

Supper was served in silence, 
but as he was about to go off 
to bed his mother turned to him 
and said in a choked voice: 
“Why should you have wanted 
to blind the poor man?” 
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“Blind?” David repeated, 
stunned. 

“You broke his glasses and a 
piece of glass flew into one of 
his eyes. He’s been taken to 
Zloczow. They say he may be- 


come blind.” 


David did not have the heart 
to undress. He staggered into 
bed and hugged the hot pillow, 
sobbing convulsively. After all, 
the rebbi was a poor man who 
earned his livelihood by teach- 
ing. If he became blind what 
would become of him? A beg- 
gar. No more than that. And 
he, David would be responsible 
for it. And why had it all hap- 
pened? Because he would not 
allow that damnable pride of 
his to be touched. Why should 
not the rebbi have licked him ag 
he continually licked the other 
boys? Was he any better? 

It was solemn dark night 
when David’s weeping was ex- 
hausted. His mother and sister 
were already asleep. The whole 
house was dark except for a 
solitary candle which guttered 
in the kitchen. He was fully 
dressed and he did not feel like 
undressing. He knew what must 
follow that. No, he wanted 
nothing of the sort, tonight. He 
was not in condition; on such 
a night as this he might really 
go mad. Channah and Rivelle 
were heavy sleepers and would 
not notice his going out. 


He opened the door softly into 
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the dimly lighted room. The 
candle was sufficient to keep 
him from stumbling. Soon he 
was outside, in the garden, the 
fresh night air caressing his 
face. 


HAT a night was this! 
The dark, fragrant fields 
pressed down by the myriad 
silver hands of the stars, A 
night of thin mist out of which 
the moon peered like a woman 
half seen through a silken robe. 
The ivy encircling the house 
alive with swarms of noonbeams 
tripping down from the roof to 
the yielding loam. 

Instinctively he struck out in 
the direction of the tavern, the 
only house likely to be alight at 
this hour. With head lowered 
and shoulders humped he walk- 
ed over the mysterious grass. 
At the fence which divided his 
father’s fields from Lippe’s he 
picked up a stick which his hand 
trailed along the ground uncon- 
sciously, as though he were pre- 
paring for an assault. In his 
feet a weariness sprang up to 
plead with him, but his mind 
hotly demanded that he go on. 

The tavern was alight, as he 
had expected, but against one of 
the windows he _ recognized 
Feige’s back. This was so much 
more than he had dared to hope 
for. She was sitting calmly and 
crocheting, no one else near her. 
He tapped lightly on the glass; 
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she turned round, startled to see 
him, but in a few minutes she 
was out at his side. 


“Why, what are you doing 
here this time of the night?” 
she gasped. He replied: “I 
couldn’t sleep. Did you hear 
about it, Feige?”—‘“About the 
rebbi? Asher Leib told us; and 
he thinks you were perfectly 
right”.—“He said that?”—“Yes, 
though mamma simply won’t be- 
lieve that you could do such a 
thing.”—“But you know I did 
do it, Feige.’—“Then he de- 
served it!”—“He may go blind 
and become a beggar. Think of 
that!”—“Mamma says it’s all 
an accident—no more.” 


David’s eyes teared. His voice 
choked. “I threw the book at 
him, Feige, but I swear to you 
I didn’t mean to blind him.” 

“Who says he’s blinded?” 

“Mother says so.” 

“And she has not seen him. 
It’s all gossip. Most likely he’s 
perfectly alright. Mamma is 
still up. Come in and talk to 
her; maybe you'll feel better.” 

David shook his head. “I 
can’t. I must be getting back 
to bed or that fever will come 
back.” 

But when Feige turned to re- 
enter the house David seized 
her hand. “Dont go yet, please,’ 
he pleaded. 

“If you had committed mur- 
der you could not act more 
queerly,” Feige commented, 
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“l’m go lonely, Feige,’ he 
moaned, looking strangely at 
her and drawing her to him. 
“Do you really like me, Feige?” 

Feige threw her head back. 
“You might understand that by 
this time, with me always beg- 
ging you to come.” 

“Why do you want me to come 
around, Feige?” he asked queer- 
ly. 

“What do you mean by such 
a ridiculous question?” she re- 
torted. 

He stammered: “I wonder if 
you feel just as I feel when you 
want me to come around.” 

“How should I know how you 
feel!”” she remonstrated. 

She was now so near him that 
his head almost touched her 
head. “When I think of you I 
want you very near me so that 
I might touch you—like this!” 
He touched her face gently. 

Feige flushed and lowered her 
head. “I think I feel that way 
too,” she murmured. 

“I—I love you, Feige.” 

Feige made no reply. She 
stood perfectly stiff, thrilling to 
his presence so close to her. She 
was powerless. 

David pressed her hand to his 
mouth, then the other hand, and 
then, emboldened, he kissed her 
full on the lips, feeling her 
growing almost limp under his 
touch. A fever awakened in his 
hands and since her body seemed 
to give consent he pressed his 
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fingers through her waist from 
the neck to touch her breasts. 
Then Feige bestirred herself, 
tore herself out of his grasp and 
ran indoors wildly. David, his 
fingers twitching, his head 
turning, wandered back to bed. 


T the breakfast table David 

faced an entirely changed 
Rivelle, a Rivelle in whom the 
incident at school had awakened 
a new respect and affection. She 
looked at him so adoringly 
David was disturbed. 


As a mark of her reverence 
for him, Rivelle placed the salt 
and pepper and the bread plate 
right in front of him, instead 
of near herself so that David 
usually had to reach a long way 
for them. And she took every 
opportunity that presented it- 
self to help him. 

After breakfast his mother 
suggested that since there would 
be no school that day, on ac- 
count of what had happened to 
the rebbi, would he not go out 
and chop some wood? But no 
sooner did he consent than Ri- 
velle insisted on helping by 
rolling the logs up to him. David 
protested but Rivelle wept, im- 
plored and finally won her way. 

Noon-time, Rivelle brought 
out some sandwiches for both of 
them and though David did the 
monstrously unpardonable thing 
of eating both shares, Rivelle 
did not care. For this brother 
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of hers had suddenly become a 
hero in her eyes; he had done 
what no other boy had dared to 
do: he had resisted being flog- 
ged. 

Rivelle went into the house 
and on the plea that there had 
not been enough she extracted 
two more sandwiches one of 
which, for security, she bit into, 
holding up the other in a plate. 
As she appeared, the plate 
poised in her free hand, David, 
axe in hand, called out to her: 
“Come here.” 

Rivelle obeyed slowly. 

“Do you like me?” he de- 
manded. 

She nodded. 

“Come closer,” he command- 
ed. 

And when Rivelle did come 
nearer he struck her with his 
free hand across the breasts. 

Rivelle’s eyes teared, but she 
stood her ground bravely. 
David’s eyes fairly bored into 
her, why was she different from 
other girls? Didn’t Asher and 
Itze quarrel about her daily? 
He would see, he would see. His 
fingers itched and suddenly he 
made a wild lunge at her dress. 
The fear which was brewing in 
her broke loose. She screamed 
and ran into the house, but be- 
fore Channah could come out 
to see what had happened he 
had thrown away his axe and 
started out in the direction of 
the tavern. 
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deserted, Estherki was 


cooking in another part of the 
house, and Lippe was out in the 
fields. Feige sat behind the bar, 
sewing. As David entered she 
looked up dumbly. Never had 
she seen his forehead so pale. 
Never had his eyes shone so 
brilliantly. She was afraid of 
him and of his hands hanging 
limply at his sides. ‘Did you 
see my father outside?” she 
asked anxiously. 

But he did not reply. He went 
to the rear of the bar and made 
his way in towards her, while 
she regarded him in frightened 
silence. When he was close to 
her he sank on the floor and 
putting his hand to his forehead 
murmured: “I’m so ill, Feige.” 

“You ought to be home and 
in bed, David. What are you 
doing here?” 

“TI came because I wanted to 
be near you,” he moaned. “I’m 
ill, I couldn’t fall asleep last 
night.” 

“Still 
rebbi?” 

He shook his head, 

“What then could you have 
been worrying about?” she de- 
manded., 

“IT lay all night thinking 
about you. Feige. I’m going 
mad. That’s what’s happening 
to me.” 

Feige stared at him uncom- 
prehendingly. 

He looked up at her hungri- 


worrying about the 
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ly. “Feige, have you ever sat 
up at night listening at your 
father’s door. Or on a Satur- 
day afternoon?” 

She looked startled. 
should I do that for?” 

“Oh, I’ve done it many times, 
Feige, and I’m going mad. I 
want you. I want you, ter- 
ribly. I can’t bear it any 
longer.” 

Feige knelt down and took 
his head in her hands com- 
passionately. 

“Oh, I love you so terribly, 
Feige. How can I tell you? 
And don’t you love me?” 

She nodded. 

He embraced and kissed her. 
“Oh, Feige!” he moaned. “Ever 
since these fingers touched 
your breast last night they 
have not rested.” 

“What are you doing?” she 
cried out suddenly. 

David’s hands, unsatisfied, 
continued to explore heedless of 
her protests, but suddenly 
David felt a terrible hand 
close about his neck. He was 
lifted into the air and set down 
on the bar. He looked up limp- 
ly into the wild eyes of Lippe 
Goy. 


“What 


IPPE’S face was terrible. 

The corners of his mouth 
twitched convulsively. He bel- 
lowed with rage and raised his 
huge fists high over his head. 

David shrank back, exclaim- 
ing: “If you dare touch me, 
you know what you'll get from 
my father.” 
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-Lippe realized in time; the 
marks of Yoshke’s hands 
around his neck were still not 
eradicated. What if he really 
hurt the lad? Yoshke might 
take it into his head to kill 
him. 

And Estherki, hearing the 
noise of the bellowing of her 
lord, came in, and_ seeing 
David’s predicament rushed 
forward. “He’s not your son,” 
she cried. “Don’t you dare 
touch him!” 

All of Lippe’s rage went out 
towards his wife whom he had 
always suspected of siding with 
the Zorns and his uplifted hands 
crashed on her head so that she 
fell limply to the floor without 
as much as a moan. 

“As for you,” said Lippe, 
turning to David. “As soon as 
your father comes back I’ll see 
him about this. I have an idea 
you’ll get it much worse from 
him than you could catch it 
from me.” 

David crawled down from the 
bar, cast a frightened look at 
the limp form of Estherki on 
the ground, and slunk out. 

A SENSE of guilt, vast and 

irredeemable, overwhelmed 
David. How would he face his 
father on his return? First 
there was the neglect of his 
studies and that had seemed 
bad enough. Followed the at- 
tack on the rebbi—which was 
unheard of. And now, as though 
the fiend in him had remained 
still unsatisfied, he had com- 
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mitted this foulest and most re- 
prehensible act of all! 

David was on his way home- 
ward, but suddenly he paused. 
Supposing his father came home 
a day earlier than he had 
thought? Supposing he were 
home now? How would he give 
an account of himself? How 
could he so much as look into 
his eyes? And what would he 
say when Lippe came, as un- 
doubtedly he would, to tell the 
story of this new outrage? 

The possibility of his father 
being home even now became 
more and more imminent. What 
was to be done? He sat down 
on a rock behind some waving 
grass. David had heard of vil- 
lage boys who ran away from 
home and apprenticed them- 
selves in town, and later came 
back independent people. Why 
could he not do that? Anything 
was preferable to facing his 
father. He took the road lead- 
ing towards the forest. 

The road was a long one, and 
but for the afternoon being on 
the decline the heat would have 
been intolerable. As it was 
David felt his head ache. But 
he walked on slowly and stead- 
ily and by about twilight he 
had reached the vanguard of 
the forest. He was tired and 
hungry. And, he noticed for 
the first time, he wore only a 
thin coat. He was hatless. 

But to turn back was not to 
be thought of now. He set his 
face forward resolutely. He 
would continue on his way 
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though it meant camping in 
the forest for the night. If 
only he could encounter some 
villager on his way to town. 
And even as he formed the 
wish in his mind he heard the 
rumble of wheels behind him, 
and quickly hid behind the 
stump of a tree, for it might 
be his father going in pursuit 
of him. In his heart he half 
hoped it might be. But it was 
not his father. It was Punka. 
And now he remembered that 
Punka had told him he was 
going to Zloczow. David hailed 
him. “Ho! there, Punka! Let 
me jump on!” 

Punka held up his horse, 
frowned, and asked: ‘Where 
do you want to go?” 

“Zloczow to meet my father.” 

Punka shrugged his should- 
ers. “Alright. Jump on. But 
don’t disturb me, understand?” 

Once David was in the wagon 
Punka whipped up his horses 
and they made with increased 
speed into the heart of the 
forest. 


T first the forest was a 

gloomy stretch of trees 
ranking heavily under a sky 
which was becoming more and 
more remote and eventually dis- 
appeared from view completely. 
Birds who flew by flapping 
their wings seemed in great 
distress to hurry on as though 
there was nothing to be ac- 
complished beyond finding thy 
nest and resting comfortably in 
it. 
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But the night came on and 
the air grew darker and darker. 
Only patches of the trees could 
be seen by the light of Punka’s 
lantern. The breathing of the 
horses became more and more 
distinct, and the silence was 
shaken by their mere neighing. 

Punka smoked a pipe. David 
could ony feel the smoke, though 
occasionally Punka gave a long 
puff which caused a thin flame 
by which Punka’s face, immo- 
bile as that of a graven image, 
was illuminated. 

Sitting in the wagon was not 
very comfortable. Half of it 
was loaded with wooden boards 
and the rest of it with sacks 
of wheat of one of which David 
had made a seat. But the road 
through the forest was not 
smooth, the pulling of the 
horses was not regular. David 
was tossed and knocked about 
till his poor bones ached. 

The way to Zloczow was long 
—four hours of riding, and 
such riding. Moreover, it was 
getting colder and colder. He 
felt his spine turning to ice. 

Suddenly Punka turned about. 
“Aren’t you cold there?” he 
asked. 

David, for reply, shivered as 
loudly as he could, and Punka 
drew in the reins, pulled off 
his heavy jacket and tucked it 
about him. And as Punka con- 
tinued David resumed an old 
meditation of his regarding 
God’s_ attitude towards the 
goyim. Was no consideration 
given them in the next world 
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for. such acts of kindness? It 
couldn’t be that an act of mercy 
such as the one Punka had just 
done should be entirely over- 
looked. And if that was so there 
should be some way of calling 
God’s attention to it. 

Huddled up in a corner of the 
wagon, the darkness pressing 
heavily on him, David thought 
of the other world, the receiving 
angels, the heralds who mounted 
on silver wings flew through the 
heavens more swiftly than the 
rays of the sun, and God who 
sat on the Eternal throne. He 
saw himself led up in the 
shadow of the All Glorious; he 
saw himself kneeling down be- 
fore the Throne to receive his 
reward for a life of virtue and 
patience, but before receiving 
his reward he made the follow- 
ing plea: “Lord, there’s a goy 
in Gehannah who once did a 
very kind act,” and when he had 
described the act very carefully 
showing how utterly unselfish 
and kindhearted it was, the 
Lord God said: “That was a 
nice thing to do, and Punka 
ought to be rewarded. Gabriel. 
See to it that Punka is reward- 
ed for his beneficence by being 
raised in the dignity of Gehan- 
nah.” 

David fell asleep. He dreamt 
he was an opulent merchant 
living in Lemberg in a house 
with countless rooms and 
splendors more manifold that 
the splendors reported of the 
court of the King of Babylon. 
He was married to a very 
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beautiful woman even whose 
face was uncertain. It was not 
at all like Feige’s; it was a 
face very white and surrounded 
by a halo of golden hair—like 
his sister Rivelle’s. His father, 
his mother, and Rivelle came to 
see him. He was showing them 
through his great mansion. His 
parents were expressing their 
admiration in no obscure terms, 


“And you were afraid,” Chan- 
nah was saying to Yoshke, “that 
our David would become a no- 
body. But I always knew he’d 
come out alright.” 

Yoshke protested. “But how 
was I to know when the lad did 
such careless things and then 
ran away into the bargain?” 

“But now,’ Channah was 
saying, “you must admit it was 
a good thing he did run away.” 

“A wise thing—who can 
say?” 

And now the dream was in- 
terrupted by the crying of Riv- 
elle. “What’s the matter now?” 
Channah was asking her. 


“I want to remain here and 
live with David,” she was say- 


ing. 
“That’s naughty of you,” 
Channah was saying. “You 


must marry someone in the vil- 
lage and settle down while 
David continues to live on with 
his wife in Lemberg.” 

Rivelle continued to weep and 
David was on the point of em- 
bracing her and telling her 
consolingly that she need not go 
back to the village if she did 
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not want to, and that she could 
remain with him in Lemberg if 
she chose to, when he was dis- 
turbed by a rude hand. 

Punka was bending over him. 
“We're in Zloczow now. Tell 
me where your father’s wait- 
ing and [ll take you there.” 

David had several aunts in 
Zloczow, but he didn’t know 
where they lived, so he mumbled 
that he would find his way 
alone. Punka ordered him to 
take good care of his coat and 
rode off, leaving David utterly 
alone. 


AVID looked about him. 

Zloczow was different at 
midnight than at midday when 
he had last seen it. 

All the stalls were closed. 
The windows were like iron, 
shut tight. The houses were 
ranged in gloomy semicircles. 
Nothing was familiar. There 
were no street illuminations of 
any sort, except some faint 
rays from a lamp that pierced 
the well shuttered windows. And 
not a soul in sight. 

David had an impulse to run 
in the direction he had seen 
Punka take, confide in him, 
and beg him to be allowed to 
spend the night in the wagon. 
After the morning he could take 
care of himself. If only he could 
pass the night somewhere. He 
was weary. He wanted to lie 
down and close his eyes. 

But he took not a step in the 
direction of Punka. After all, 
Punka was a goy. He would 
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not understand, and he might 
add rudeness to lack of sym- 
pathy. He took the opposite 
direction. 


N all the towns and cities of 

Galicia the gendarmerie have 
strict orders to apprehend all 
women and children seen with- 
out escort after midnight. 

Poor David, straying blindly 
through the ramshackle streets 
of Zloczow hoping to meet some 
kind person who would give him 
a night’s lodging ran into a 
gendarme. 

The gendarme held up his 
gun in the darkness and cried 
out: “Halt! Who goes there?” 


David’s blood ran cold. He 
stood perfectly still looking at 
the gendarme who was begin- 
ing to make him out in the dim 
moonlight. 

“What’s your name?”’—“Da- 
vid Zorn.”—“Where do you 
live?” David pointed in the 
direction of the forest. But the 
gendarme, thinking he was 
pointing to the opposite house, 
changed his tone of voice and 
asked: “Well, what are you 
doing here?” 

“Just walking about,” said 
David as calmly as he could. 


“Well, you’d better get back 
home, or I’ll have to take you 
to the town jail,” said the gen- 
darme. “Understand me?” And 
with that he turned on his heels. 

Frightened out of his wits, 
David turned too and ran 
straight for the forest. 
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S he neared the forest David 
made the discovery that 
he was not really alone. A full 
bright moon floated overhead 
and her rays fell loosely and 
generously into the woods which 
at the outset were rather spa- 
cious and easy to walk through. 
His heart was elated. He knew 
the moon very well. With such 
light he would easily find the 
wagon road—and the way back 
to Nustcha would be easy. 

It would be all-night wander- 
ing, of course. But hadn’t he 
already slept several hours—in 
Punka’s wagon? And walking 
quickly melted the chill in his 
bones so that he began feeling 
fairly comfortable. 

It was extraordinary how 
easily David’s mind accustomed 
itself to the hitherto impossible 
task of facing his father. He 
now wondered how he could 
have been so foolish as to 
imagine it impossible. Of course 
his father would be furious— 
but fury has an end. Yoshke 
would give him a beating—but 
every beating, no matter how 
severe, had its end, too. It was 
so utterly foolish to have left 
home and everything just for 
fear of a beating! 

And had he not learned be- 
fore that the warmth of his 
home was everything to him. 
No, he could never leave it 
again—come what may! 

Surely enough there were the 
wagon tracks. He plunged into 
the forest followed by the young 
moon overhead. 
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He wandered on in a kind of 
radiance, full of self-assur- 
ance, thinking of Nustcha and 
of how superior a place it real- 
ly was to Zloczow. What a ter- 
rible lot of fellows those gend- 
armie must be! And what a 
life it must be to live in a 
place where a_ gendarme is 
likely to pop up any minute to 
tell you: Do this or that or I 
clap you in the town jail! 

But suddenly David made a 
discovery that brought dismay 
to his hopeful young heart. 
The forest was growing thick- 
er; the moon was becoming more 
and more obscured; now it 
was already difficult to catch 
a glimpse of her. Worse luck, 
he had wandered off the main 
road. Or had it really been 
the main road? Was it not an 
error from the very start? He 
would be still on it if it were 
the main wagon road. He 
would, at any rate, retrace his 
steps to where the trees were 
not so thick so that in the 
moonlight he might yet dis- 
cover the wagon road. But 
after walking a little distance 
he realized that he was not re- 
tracing his steps at all, that 
he was merely ge‘ting into an 
even thicker portion of forest. 
There was only one thing to 
be done: he would decide on 
what was the way to Nustcha 
and stick to it no matter what 
the obstacles in his path were. 
David chose to walk in the 
direction he felt in his heart 
Nustcha must lay and follow- 
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ed the course straight ahead. 

But as he fled along this 
path it suddenly occurred to 
David that he was not really 
alone. Something shadowy fol- 
lowed him. Now he had seen 
queer shadows of himself in 
the moonlight but nothing like 
this, which, strictly speaking, 
was not a shadow, for there 
was no light. Where, indeed, 
was the moon? This thin, 
wheeling thing that dragged 
about his feet was of a shape 
similar to the thing he saw on 
the top of the slope in the 
twilight of his first illness. 
David said in his heart over 
and over again that it was 
nothing more than some kind 
of shadow, and that he could 
prove it conclusively only by 
putting his foot out against it. 
But that he did not dare do. 
Supposing it wasn’t a shadow, 
but Chaya Rua following him? 
Would it not be terribly dis- 
turbed if he dared touch it 
with his foot? It might raise 
a dreadful howling that would 
kill his soul and freeze the 
blood in his veins. Then, as 
he ran on and the thing fol- 
lowed him, David made a bril- 
liant decision: the first stone 
he came to he would sit down 
on it, and if it was really a 
beast it would remain at his 
feet and if it was a shadow it 
would collapse and disappear. 

Very shortly such a rock 
was reached; he sat down on it, 
and the thing, now proven a 
shadow, collapsed. 
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David’s heart no _ sooner 
leapt with exultation at the 
triumph, than a great crash- 
ing awoke in the forest behind 
him, as if a hundred wagons, 
pulled by a hundred horses, 
and occupied by a thousand 
murderers, kidnappers, and 
thieves, were proceeding to- 
wards him. These were most 
likely the evil prowlers in the 
forest David had heard his 
mother tell of Saturday after- 
noons, for what would so many 
honest people be doing so late 
in the night in the great fo- 
rest? They were coming near- 
er and nearer, and the forest 
seemed to break down under 


the advance of their giant 
feet, Not a human voice was 
heard. 

Near the stone on which 
David sat was a tall green 
pine. While watching his 
father’s orchards David had 


learned how to climb, and in 
a few minutes he was high up, 
waiting breathlessly for the 
terrible invaders to pass, But 
David had overestimated his 
own endurance. The climb hav- 
ing exhausted the last reserve 
of his nervous power, he had 
no sooner settled himself on 2 
bough, than he grew limp and, 
losing his hold he emitted one 
scream of terror and fell. 
Two men in a wagon (who 
in the stillness of the night 
had made the impression of a 
hundredfold of the lad’s fright- 
ened mind) paused, and one 
of them sprang frem the wag- 
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on and went out in search of 
the fallen body which he 
brought back tenderly, wrap- 
ped it about in a blanket, and 
held in his arms for the rest 
of the journey. Reb Zorach, 
who had never before driven 
a horse and wagon, drove 
home that night. When they 
reached Nustcha it was dawn. 


AVID woke into a strange 

quiet. He opened his eyes 
in the large tranquil room in 
which he was accustomed to 
sleep and stared about him. 
Had the forest, then, and the 
beast and the wagons-full of 
murderers, been a dream? Then 
it was a dream that he had 
run away. And may be, his 
blinding the rebbi and attack- 
ing Feige were also. evil 
dreams? 

In the next room Channah 
was. stirrnig over the oven, 
Rivelle was going in and out 
of the house, and his father 
occasionally answered a ques- 
tion in the mono-syllabic way 
he had when he was looking 
into a sacred book. 

It was all an evil dream, 
thought David. It could have 
been no other way. It was not 
in his nature to have blinded 
the rebbi or attacked Feige. 
These were wicked things peo- 
ple dreamt and were frighten- 
ed by—but it simply was not 
done. And then, as his heart 
began lightly to renew, its hope 
the shell of silence burst by a 
violent opening of the door, 
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David recognized the presence 
of Lippe. 


David’s heart sank. It was 
not, after all, a dream, for 
surely enough he was telling 
Yoshke everything exactly as 
it had happened yesterday 
afternoon. 


He crept forward on his 
stockinged feet to listen. Lippe 
had just completed his inter- 
esting narrative, told gruffly 
as was his way and Yoshke 
was still looking intently into 
his book. 


Lippe seemed exasperated 
by the other man’s silence, “I 
tell you,’ he reiterated, “I 
found him tearing away at my 
Feige behind the bar. If I 
hadn’t come in time God knows 
what might have happened.” 


Still Yoshke said nothing. 
David judged that he was 
stunned by what he had heard. 
But no. To his amazement his 
father reached out his hand, 
picked up the coffee glass that 
had been cooling at his side 
and drank deliberately. 

Enraged, Lippe retreated to 
the door. “Then you’ve noth- 
ing to say to this?”—“Noth- 
ing.’—“You understand that I 
caught your son attacking my 
daughter foully, don’t you?”— 
“Yes; so you tell me.”—“Well, 
what are you’ going to do 
about it?”’—“That’s my affair. 
I’m not yet asking you to in- 
struct me on how to bring up 
my children.”—“Well, if you'll 
do nothing about it, I will. 
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This afternoon all the village 
shall know of it.” 

Lippe had opened the door, 
but Yoshke called him back. 
“You’re excited, Lippe. Come 
back here.”’—“You can afford 
to be calm. He’s your son and 
she’s my daughter; there’s a 
difference.”—“Sit down, and 
listen to me, Lippe. You un- 
derstand that you are not to 
breathe a word abovt this to 
any one.’—‘“I understand noth- 
ing of the sort.”—“Well—you 


will, Lippe.”—“What do you 
mean?” 
Yoshke rose and towered 


over the tavern keeper, “It’s 
only a few years since I ringed 
my fingers about your throat, 
Lippe. Have you already for- 
gotten? Don’t compel me to 
remind you on Erev Yom Kip- 
pur, for I would have to make 
the punishment twice as ter- 
rible.” 

“Now you’re trying to 
frighten me,” said Lippe, pal- 
ing. “You may be able to 
frighten me, but you don’t 
think you can frighten the 
whole village, do you? What 
do you think they’ll say when 
they hear what kind of a fel- 
low that David of yours is? 
They all have daughters, and 
you'll be lucky if they don’t 
run you out alongside of him.” 

There was a pause. Behind 
the curtain David, something 
bitter crawling up his throat. 
Hot tears streamed down his 
cheeks. 

Yoshke was pacing nervous- 


mate 
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ly up and down the room. This 
Lippe was capable of any- 
thing, and he might go about 
the village if allowed and 
spread the fearful story. And 
this night of all nights the 
night of Kol Nidre, he would 
not have that happen, for he 
had decided on that night to 
raise his voice in the con- 
-gregation so that they might 
know that the terrible spirit 
of all the Zorns who had stood 
at the Oron was in him, too. 
He turned to the tavern keep- 
er, his tone of voice and man- 
ner completely changed. 

“Twice,” said Hersh Baer, 
“I have asked you to sit down, 
and twice you have refused. 
Need a Jew ask another Jew 
on Erev Yom Kippur more 
than twice?” 

Lippe replied gruffly: “I 
have already spent more time 
here than I should have. Be- 
sides, it’s something of a holi- 
day in my house too and I 
must be getting back.” 

Yoshke smiled. “That’s how 
I like to hear you talk, Lippe. 
There’s a good deal of the 
Jew hidden in _ you, like a 
king who travels in the rai- 
ments of a beggar. Your rags 
are your manners by which we 
call you Lippe Goy. Actually I 
suspect there is a Jew deep in 
you who is a prince in his own 
home.” 

Lippe flushed with anger: 
“Tell me what you will do 
about David.” 

Yoshke was looking down on 
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him mildly: “Sit down and 
T’ll talk to you.” 

Lippe sat down awkwardly, 
grunting: “But be quick.” 

Seating himself opposite 
Lippe, Yoshke said: “This is 
Erev Yom Kippur, the day of 
forgiveness. Tomorrow we 
bring our souls before God to 
implore for mercy. Today, in 
testimony of our faith in Him, 
we are expected to forgive 
each other’s sins. Every year 
you and your wife have come 
here—and though we have had 
much to forgive you we have 
not faltered to do so. Today, 
I come to you, Lippe, and in 
the name of my son David, 
who has suffered more than 
you can imagine on account of 
this, I beg your forgiveness. 
Will you grant it?” 

“But what about him?” 
asked Lippe. “Is he to go on 
free to assault my daughter 
whenever he pleases?” 

Yoshke considered a wmo- 
ment. “You’re right. And 
that need worry you no longer. 
After the holidays I’ll send 
him away—to Zloczow likely, 
where he won’t be able to 
harm your daughter. Are you 
satisfied?” 

Lippe shrugged his shoul- 
ders and shuffled out of the 
room. Channah, whose back 
had been turned all this time, 
how turned angrily: ‘Have 
you gone entirely out of your 
senses? Don’t you remember 
how helpless he was away 
from home?” 
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Yoshke looked down darkly 
at her. There was a storm 
brewing in his eyes. David 
shuddered at sight of him, 
hoping his mother would have 
the wisdom to be quiet, for a 
while. 

But  Channah continued: 
“How can you say so lightly 
that you’ll send him away. It 
would be selling him _ into 
slavery. He’s so delicate and 
sensitive. Really, Yoshke, some- 
times—” 

Channah was 
to finish 


not allowed 
that sentence, for 
Yoshke had _ seized a chair, 
lifted it high over his head 
and brought it down on the 
table with such force that table 


and chair were smashed to 
splinters. 
All shaken up, David crept 


back to bed where a moment 
later Rivelle found him sob- 
bing as though his heart were 
about to break. She crept into 
bed and embraced him, trying 
to wipe the tears away with 
her soft cheek. Just then 
Channah came, dragged her 
out and told her to go into the 
kitchen and inwardly David 
felt that his mother would not 
trust him even with his own 
sister, 


| @ wis gave no intimation 

to his parents that he had 
heard about the decision to 
send him away, and as Kol 
Nidre time approached a feel- 
ing of reassurance possessed 
him. Yom Kippur was a holy 
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day. He would pray very hard 
and God would change the 
heart of his father and even 
the heart of Lippe and they 
would not send him away. 
Mother herself had said that 
it would be likely selling him 
into slavery. After Yom Kip- 
pur they wouldn’t do such a 
thing, he felt certain... 


9 Riese earth darkens slowly. 
In going down, the sun 
leans a long time on the last 


hill of his journey to watch 
the black, mournful lines of 
men, women and children, on 


foot and on horse, in fiacres 
and in plain wheat wagons, 
wending towards the village 
synagogue, The grasses on the 
hillsides, untroubled by the in- 
solent twilight breezes, do not 
stir. The Day of Atonement 
approaches, 

Night enfolds the hills. The 
dome of the cloister has be- 
come invisible. A gleam of 
her white beliy persists for a 
while, then vanishes, too. 
Where the cloister towered 
there is only a palpitating 
emptiness. Over the synagogue 
hovers a strange light, outliv- 
ing the light of the sun. This 
light is like the slow flutter- 
ing of doves wings. 

A yellow radiance fills the 
interior of the synagogue, It 
begins with the big yellow 
candles which stand in pairs 
before the white curtained 
windows it comes out of the 
white-green hay strewn a- 
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bundantly on the earthen 
floor, and floats in columns of 
men robed in white and bowed 
over great yellow leafed books. 
The soul of this radiance is 


gentleness and  unapproach- 
able quiet. 
Through the open door 


comes a meek people. The wom- 
en, looking furtively about 
them, retire to a part of the 
Synagogue screened off for 
them and there they imme- 
diately open their prayer books 
and begin to sob soflty. The 
children, subdued by the ter- 
ror of the day, relapse into 
obscure corners where they 
sway piously over their prayer- 
books like the older folks, 
Every man, as he comes in, 
prostrates himself on his face 
on the floor, receives three 
lashes on his back, then rises, 
puts on his white robe and 
takes his place with the rest 
of the congregation, 

The stillness flows from all 
corners. It reflects on the 
brows of the congregation and 
concentrates in the person of 
the chief of the congregation 
who stands erect and motion- 
less before the Ark. Every 
face is set East. The silence 
in momentous. 

Suddenly the man before the 
Ark, draws the white robe 
over his face, and walks over 
towards the Omud, bows his 
head low and begins to read in 
low, clear, appealing voice 
from the books stretched out 
before him. The congregation, 
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erect and motionless, follow 
the rise and fall of his voice. 
The voice ceases. He is read- 
ing silently. The attentiveness 
of the congregation increases, 
as though it thought that by 
listening very keenly it might 
hear what he is saying in his 
heart. 

Now 
pause. 

The Ba-al Tephilla lifts his 
face from the book. He adjusts 
the robe firmly over his eyes 
so that they might not see the 
light, He throws his head back 
passionately, clutching with 
his hands the sides of the robe, 
and announces in a terrible 
and defiant voice: “Kol Nidre!” 
This is the song of the retreat 
more terrible and more impos- 
ing than any advance recorded 
in song. By this chant, under 
the banner of this light, ar- 
mies march through the cen- 
turies in black retreat, and 
survive while the bright hosts 
on all sides of them perish like 
flies and disappear from the 
face of the earth like the bloom 
of grass. 

The congregation stands 
back enchanted. Is this Yoshke 
the wood-chopper who is argu- 
ing with God? Surely what they 
heard was not for them. His 
face was turned upward—the 
voice was directed upward, it 
expostulated, argued, pleaded, 
remonstrated, broke and re- 
newed its enthusiasm—not for 
them, for some unseen listener 
overhead. And _ gradually his 


comes a_ breathless 
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voice grows softer and softer, 
as his argument grows more 
and more confidential till fin- 
ally they cannot hear any 
more of it, the rest, evidently, 
remaining entirely between 
him and God. David, in a far 
corner of the synagogue, where 
he prays with the rest of the 
children, trembles with great 
awe. He is making the same 
long journey with his father. 
He sees no one in the congre- 
gation. He hears no one there. 
He has eyes and ears only for 
his father whom he follows 
breath by breath. And when 
the Kol Nidre is finished and 
the rest of the congregation 
takes it up lustily he does not 
join in, but like his father he 
stands silently over his book 
listening intently. 

And after Kol Nidre comes 
El Mole Rachmim, and after 
that Ottu Yotzarto. The con- 
gregation stood back with 
wonder. Never had they heard 
the prayers sung so clearly 
and beautifully. Even those 
who did not understand the 
text were won over by the 
overwhelming sympathy in the 
leader’s voice. There had been 
some jests abroad about the 
Jews of Nustcha who this year 
would be led by a woodchopper. 
But the Jews from Krev, Pid- 
lipitz and the villages there- 
about who had come to scoff 
remained to look on in won- 
der. This was no ordinary wood- 
chopper, they confessed to 
themselves and _ shook their 
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heads. Even Reb Sholom was 
a little pale. He too wondered. 


The prayers of the night 
were done with. The rigidity 
of the synagogue dissolved. 
The women came out of their 
curtained fastness and mingled 
with the men. The children, a 
little more hesitantly, emerged 
from their corners. On all 
sides it was being remarked: 
“Did you hear our Yoshke to- 
night? Not even old Nachman 


at his best did better than 
that. Who would have thought 
ati 


Yoshke stands with his back 
to the Omud, facing the ador- 
ing congregation. His lowered 
robe reveals a sad, soft face 
and a faintly smiling mouth. 
Channah and Rivelle stand 
aside dumbly. They are too 
proud for words, and David 
lags behind. How should he ap- 
proach this wonderful father 
of his? Channah gazes at him 
so mutely that Yoshke cannot 
help smiling. He says to her: 

“You look as though you had 
never seen me before. Take 
the children with you and go 
home.” 

Channah stirs as though out 
of a sleep. “I don’t believe I 
have ever really seen you be- 
fore,’’ she says softly, and tak- 
ing Rivelle’s hand turns to 
David: “Aren’t you coming?” 

David shakes his head. “I 
think I want to remain here 
over night with the older peo- 
ple.” 
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goes. 
NEW atmosphere _per- 
vades the synagogue. 
With the departure of the 
women and the children, a 


heavier feeling of responsibil- 
ity has swept the congregation 
as though what had gone be- 
fore was but a prelude to the 
real praying about to com- 
mence. 

In the center, at the long 
table, sits Reb Sholom, sur- 
rounded by the best blood of 
the village: Menashe the car- 
penter, Rechemia the butcher, 
Chahhyim the forest warden, 
and Kalman the dairyman. 
Reb Sholom, tall, handsome, 
with his great shining beard, 
makes an imposing spectacle. 
He is discoursing on some 
point of law in his absurdly 
thin voice. 

Yoshke takes David by the 
hand and sits down with him 
at a table in an obscure corner 


—opposite Lippe and Asher 
Leib. 
Lippe had _ refused to dis- 


play feeling in the presence of 
Yoshke but what Zorn had said 
to him had caused a commo- 
tion in him such as had never 
taken place there before. 
Yoshke had said to him: 
“You are like a king who tra- 
vels about in the garments of 
a beggar.’ Had he been jok- 
ing with him or did he really 
believe that in him, in Lippe 
there was a Jew like, say, Reb 
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Sholom? Certainly his conduct 
at Yoshke’s that morning was 
poor proof, and yet, supposing 
Zorn was correct, what a 
pitye. 

At home he found Estherki 
in bed. The blow with which he 
had felled her had prostrated 
her completely. She would not 
be able to go to synagogue. 
Would he not go and, for her 
sake, stay all night praying 
for her? she pleaded. It would 
make her so happy. 


Estherki’s plea had not been 
in vain. There was Lippe with 
all the pious ones of the 
congregation after all the rest 
had gone. 


Reb Sholom, looking in the 
direction of Yoshke suddenly 
perceived Lippe. “Tell me,” he 
asked turning to Menashe the 
carpenter, “is that Lippe Goy, 
or are my eyes deceiving me?” 

Kalman, a_ broad _ chested 
Jew with silver spectacles on 
his nose, and a white beard, 
turned round and stared too. 

Menashe, turning a_ twink- 
ling eye on the lumber mer- 
chant, said “It appears that 
our Lippe Goy has decided to 
become a Jew like all Jews.” 

But Reb Sholom was not 
convinced. “I wonder what he 
wants here,’ he murmured. 

Kalman, on the other hand, 
shook his head. “The strangest 
things will happen on Yom 
Kippur. Who knows?” 

Then Reb Sholom turned his 
attention to the book, and this 
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was accepted as a signal for 
the resumption of prayers. 

Lippe was looking dumbly 
into his prayer book. He 
could not read, but once he had 
learned the alphabet and it 
seemed a little familiar to him 
yet. He tried to remember 
what he could of his long for- 
gotten lore, and by means of 
that he was unconsciously 
swung into the rythm of the 
prayers. 

After a while he felt suf- 
ficiently at ease to listen care- 
fully. The voice that struck 
him most poignantly was that 
of David which seemed to be 
crying as he read. What mourn- 
fulnes there was in that lad! 
It was difficult to believe that 
he was really bad! 

His own son Asher was 
reading in a milder and more 
subdued tone of voice. Asher 
had an alarmed way of looking 
in his direction that both puz- 
zled and irritated him. “He’s 
trembling lest I make a spec- 
tacle of myself,” Lippe re- 
flected bitterly. “And yet I 
am his father and it is I who 
have given him the little edu- 
cation he has.” 

Something in the voice of 
the congregation blends and 
makes of the many voices one 
voice, one intonation, one clear 
harmony. But for David this 
harmony is suddenly broken. 
He looks up and about him and 
discovers what it is. He no- 
tices that Lippe is staring dum- 
bly into his book, his eyes like 
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two balls of fire. To David it 
appears that the pages must 
soon shrivel up under those 
terrible eyes, 

The father looks up, smiling. 
“Are you getting hungry?” 

“Tm never hungry on a fast 
day,” David replies. 

Yoshke nods and continues 
to recite, but David is still 
puzzled. Encouraged, he plucks 
his father’s robe. 

“What is it?” 

David leans forward and 
whispers: “Why doesn’t Lippe 
recite from his book like the 
rest of.the congregation.” 

Without a glance at Lippe, 
Yoshke replies softly: “For 
the best reason in the world: 
he can’t read.” 

David returned his eyes to 
the book. A Jew who could 
not read! It was as terrible 
as if his father had said: 
“Because someone has cut the 
tongue out of his mouth.” 


ND then came a pause. 
The psalms were ended. 
Psalm books were closed. A 
lull ensued. 

The hours leaned towards 
dawn, but the windows were 
still black with the pressure 
of the night. It was at least 
two hours to sunrise. 

Yoshke, the great Mahzar 
in his hand, rose and went up 
to the Omud. Reb Sholom 
rapped three times on _ his 
table demanding complete si- 
lence for Hl Molo Rachmim. 

A spirit of mourning fell on 
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the congregation. Every one 
swayed to and fro over his 
mahazar, voice low and earn- 


est, as though wailing after 
the dead. 

Lippe looked about him, 
startled. 


HE change of prayers was 

the undoing of Lippe that 
night. As long as they chant- 
ed the psalms he managed to 
keep in the swing of it, but 
these new prayers first fas- 
cinated but gradually tired 
him who had worked all day 
in the fields, and was ac- 
customed to sleeping heartily 
every night in the year. 

When Asher first caught 
sight of his father’s head 
swaying to and fro he was so 
alarmed that he immediately 
looked about to see if anyone 
were noticing it. No, not 
even David right opposite 
them. Every one was deep in 
prayer. 

For a moment it seemed to 
Asher that Lippe’s head was 
about to recline on the table. 
His eyes were closed tight and 
his head was swaying fitfully 
in all directions. It seemed 
only a matter of a moment 
when Lippe would just lean 
his head on the table and be- 
gin to snore. 


The disgrace of such a 
thing, Asher felt, would be 
unbearable. He stretched out 


a hand and stirred his fath- 
er. Lippe opened his eyes and 
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mumbled: ‘“What’s the mat- 
ter?” 
“Everybody is praying,” 


whispered Asher. “If you don’t 
look out  they’ll think you’re 
falling asleep.” 

Lippe blinked and made an 
effort to sit up. But gradual- 
ly his eyes closed again, he 
swayed about more fitfully 
than ever before and Asher’s 
heart sank to the realization 
that it seemed inevitable that 
his father would fall asleep. 
He stirred him again. 

“What is it?” Lippe mum- 
bled again. 

“Pick your head up. You’re 
falling asleep.” 


All Asher heard from his 
father was “Um”, and he 
saw his head bow forward 


once more. 

Asher stirred him again. No 
answer. Lippe began to snore. 
Lippe’s snore was no mean af- 
fair. It quickly aroused the 
congregation. A titter became 
audible. Menashe the carpenter 
demanded to know if Lippe 
thought he was at home and 
Reb Sholom said grandly: 
“Somebody wake him up and 
send him home.” 

Near his father Asher was 
trembling wth shame and in- 
dignation. 

Suddenly Yoshke’s voice was 
heard. “Let no one dare touch 
this man,” he said solemnly, 
“and we will proceed with the 
prayers.” 

“But this is not a sleeping 
place,” insisted Reb Sholom. 
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Yoshke held up a command- 
ing hand. “This is Yom Kip- 
pur night in the house of God. 
Is this a place and a time to 
put a poor Jew to shame?” 

Not another word was said 
about it. The prayers pro- 
ceeded, but a little later David 
observed Asher slipping out of 
the synagogue, his face pale as 
of one dead, 


| B inabey crept stealthily over 
the slumbering forests 
and paused gracefully over the 
valley to wonder that already 
with the light so faint, women 
and children in such numbers 
were stirring about, prayer 
books under arms, on the sev- 
eral roads leading to the syna- 
gogue, 

All year round she has not 
been accustomed to so much as 
notice the synagogue. In the 
beginning of every morning 
her first move had always been 
to glide over the heads of the 
clouds towards the dome of 
the cloister where she linger- 
ed before plunging headlong 
into the sun. 

This morning there was no 
cloister. A blinding mist had 
gathered on the towering 
ledge from which the cloister 
looks sullenly into the valley. 
The mist had eaten out the 
heart of the cloister. 

Dawn hesitated over the 
roof of the synagogue in sheer 
wonder and perplexity. Dawn 
is a haughty lady who is ac- 
customed to driving out dark- 
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ness whereever she comes. 
But here was no darkness to 
drive out: only a strange light 
as of the slow fluttering of 
dove’s wings. 
And _¢g0, 
synagogue 
dread, 
slowly 
the sun, 


leaning over the 
in wonder and 
dawn merged herself 
and meditatively into 


Bee congregation had been 

resting, and resting it had 
been making sport of a con- 
gregant whose head was still 
on the table though he was no 
longer snoring. 

Yoshke frowned darkly on 
this raillery and stared into 
his mahzar savagely. David, 
meanwhile, was wondering 
what had become of Asher. 

Little by little the women 
and the children and the men 
who had not stayed over- 
night began to arrive and re- 
fill the synagogue. Channah 
and Rivelle were among the 


earliest to arrive. Rivelle’s 
eyes, always brightly blue, 
were a little dull, and David 


knew that for once she was 
truly fasting, 

Channah was all anxiety 
about David. Had he been able 
to keep awake all through the 
night? Was he not very tired? 
And a little hungry? 

David would hear nothing 
of hunger. If Yom Kippur 
lasted a week he would not 
get tired or hungry. And, pro- 
foundly, in his heart, David 
knew that he was praying to 
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be allowed to remain home 
with his father and mother and 
Rivelle from whom it would be 
terrible to be separated. 


Reb Sholom was remarking 
that Lippe still slept, when 
Estherki, who had made a 
supreme effort, and had risen 
from bed, arrived accompanied 
by Feige. She stirred Lippe 
who rubbed his eyes and look- 
ed about him, asking: “Where 
am [?” 

“Don’t make such a show of 
yourself,” urged Estherki. 
“Youwre in synagogue. It’s 
Yom Kippur. And where is 
Asher?” 

David heard her ask the 
question and he turned to her 
and told that he had seen 
Asher leave the synagogue 
long after midnight. 

Lippe was now fully awake, 
and Estherki and Feige were 
fluttering concern about the 
whereabouts of Asher. “Maybe 
he became tired and so went 
home and took to his bed with- 
out our seeing him,” suggested 
Estherki. “You, Feige, go 
home and look.” 

Feige obeyed silently, but in 
David’s heart there was a 
great doubt. He was under- 
standing Asher a little better. 


id ee signal was now given 
for the women and chil- 
dren to retire to their places, 
and so Estherki had to hurry 
away to the part curtained off 
for women. 
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But an hour later in the 
midst of Shaaris David no- 
ticed the entrance of Feige, 


and a few minutes later Es- 
therki dashed down the aisle 
to Lippe’s side, and the three 
of them hurried out of the 
synagogue, 


LL day long David stood 

at his fathers side pray- 
ing. His mouth uttered the 
words of the regular prayers 
but his heart spoke more dis- 
tinctly and more simply. Had 
the language of David’s heart 
been translated it would have 
read somewhat like this: 

“Lord God, cause a miracle 
to come to pass so that I will 
not need to be sent out to live 
among strangers far from the 
people I love.” 

And in his heart David be- 
lieved that something would 
happen. Was not Providence 
already working miracles in 
his very sight? Lippe’s remain- 
ing over all night, was that 
anything less than a miracle? 
The Lippe who had sat oppo- 
site him at table through El 
Mole Rachmim would not in- 
sist on his exile. He felt sure 
of that. 

And as the day wore on the 
certainty of the miracle in- 
creased in his heart. 


URING the _ interval be- 
tween Mussoff and Min- 
cha when the law was about 
to be read from the Book of 
Jonah, Estherki and Feige, 
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their faces pale and frightened, 
returned without Lippe, and 
among the men there was talk 
of what had been happening 
outside. 


The miller had heard a 
scream in the night as of some- 
one who had fallen into the 
water and cried out. The river 
was even now being drained. 
Sympathetic eyes were direct- 
ed towards the poor woman 
and her daughter both of whom 
sat with bowed heads, the 
tears streaming down their 
cheeks. 


David trembled in his cor- 
ner. He had seen Asher crawl 
out of the synagogue. Crawl 
was not the word. Asher real- 
ly had hunched his way, his 
face having become drawn 
tightly over his skull as 
though pulled by some inward 
clutching power. 


The book of Jonah was read 
and put away, and then came 
Mincha, a slight darkening of 
the windows, and the beginning 
of the passing away of the 
spirit of mourning. Mincha is 
the prayer of relief. It is mid- 
way in the world between Kol 
Nidre and Neila. It is not as 
magnificent as Kol Nidre nor 
is it as profoundly humble as 
Neila. It is the most human of 
all the prayers. 


David’s thoughts flew about 
the fate of Asher. All his 
previous fears for himself 
were now surmounted by fears 
concerning the fate of Asher. 
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HE first sound of Neila 

was no sooner uttered by 
the Baal T’philla than the door 
of the synagogue was burst 
open and Lippe, his hat gone, 
his hair disheveled, his eyes 
glaring blindly, stood in the 
doorway. 

For a moment his hand 
clutched his throat as though 
he were choking, He was evi- 
dently trying to cry out but 
couldn’t. Estherki had fainted 
away on the floor and Feige 
was crying aloud hysterically. 

The congregation surged to- 
wards Lippe. It was suggested 
that water be brought and 
poured into his face. “What is 
it? What is it?” they cried to 
him from all sides, 

“My son, Asher,” he cried 
weakly. “They have found 
him in the mill-stream.” 

That moment two people 
carrying a board on which a 
human form was wrapped up 
appeared behind Lippe. The 
body of Asher was laid on the 


center table and Yoshke, his 
voice breaking with grief, 
read out El Molu Rachmim 
over it. 

The whole congregation 
was in tears; and in _ the 
women’s corner the sobbing 


was terrifying. 


ples rest of the prayers of 

the day were chanted over 
the dead lad’s body, and after 
Maariv the whole congrega- 
tion accompanied it to Lippe’s 
house. 
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HIS is how the sun sets on 

Yom Kippur. She holds 
herself aloof from the rocks 
and trees and maintains a quiet 
restful watch till the last 
strains of Neila have died off, 
then, still holding herself 
aloof, she sails over the last 
ridge of hill, and disappears 
leaving not a trace behind her. 


HE darkness flutters like 

a curtain as the synagogue 
door is thrown open. It shakes 
as the congregants follow the 
dead body of the lad and then 
darkness settles down and lets 
the stars and the moon look 
through for the night belongs 
not alone to darkness. 


YOUNG new moon hangs 

in the sky. The men have 
formed a_ circle about her to 
bless her. They go through the 
ceremony of dancing about 
her, though every heart is 
heavy with the grief of what 
had happened. The young 
moon is very high and very 
proud, but she does not mind 
being blessed. 


IVELLE has taken her 

father’s hand and is lead- 
ing him ahead while Channah 
and David are walking behind 
them. “Have you had a light 
fast?” she asks him. 

David nods. 

“You must be hungry as a 
wolf,” she says coaxingly. But 
David shakes his his head. He 
is not hungry at all. 

“Just wait till you see what 


TWO WORLDS 


I will lay on the table,’ Chan- 
nah says. 


HE table is spread with 

wine and cake and soup 
and meat and many things to 
tempt the appetite. Rivelle, 
who has fasted with the rest, 
eats ravenously. Yoshke is 
more mild, as is also Chan- 
nah, But David can barely 
touch anything. A terrible 
realization is dawning in 
his soul. God has answered 
his prayer and the miracle has 
come to pass. For now Lippe 
is chastised too much to in- 
sist on his exile. But at what 
a price has God saved him! 

“What do you say to this 
son of ours?” remarks Chan- 
nah. “Fasted all of Yom Kip- 
pur and refuses to eat after 
ward.” 

Yoshke alone has an inkling 
of what is eating David, and 
as he looks at him David’s 
heart waveres! he drops a 
piece of bread he holds in his 
hand and runs into the next 
room and hurls himself into 
bed. Channah comes in and 
tries to get him out but she 
sees that it is useless. A 
little later Rivelle creeps in to 
him, embraces him tightly and 
lets his fast flowing tears 
stream over her own face. 

David’s heart is opening 
to an utterly new pain. The 
tragedy of being the survivor 
is shaking his bones. But 
eventually the house darkens 
and even David is at rest. 


